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NCSS RESOLUTIONS, 1946 


HE National Council for the Social 
Studies, at its Twenty-Sixth Annual Meet- 





ing in Boston, Massachusetts, in consider- 
ing the numerous tasks and obligations faced by 
our profession, resolves that: 
















1. To support our belief in the power of educa- 
ition to prepare individuals for useful, construc- 
Mitive, unselfish, resourceful living and responsible 
Picitizenship, we urge that education in the Social 
Studies be given as much time and emphasis 
as any school study in the elementary and second- 
ary school program, looking forward to the 
ideal of the offering of social studies in each 
year of the school program. We believe that man- 
ind can solve its problems only when individ- 
als are prepared to meet their pressing social 
eeds through cooperative democratic action, 
based on reason, knowledge, and ethical concepts 
lowing from free discussion. 


2. At this juncture in a revolutionary 

hen men of science and other thoughtful lead- 
rs are predicting the utter destruction of civili- 
ation if man does not learn to control his basic 
brges and selfishness, we believe that man’s sal- 
ation still lies in man’s mastery of himself and 
he first duty of the school is to study man and 
is group problems. To this end we urge that all 
gencies, public and private, use all resources 
o endow and support research and teaching in 
e social sciences. Specifically we recommend 
at the United States Congress support research 
the social sciences with adequate funds. 












3. We hold that the freedom to learn is one of 
e basic rights of every individual and that 
arning can be free only when schools and teach- 
are free to teach the truth, to discuss all 
cial and political theories and organizations, 
d when school programs are not burdened by 
me intrusion of the propaganda of pressure 
oups. The freedom to learn is a sacred one and 
e schools are the best guardians of this funda- 
ental right. We urge upon school boards, ad- 
inistrators, and civic organizations the protec- 
bn of the right of teachers to deal with con- 
bversial issues. 
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4. Curriculum reform and the improvement of 
teaching are still major problems in our schools 
and we call upon educators to redirect their at- 
tention to these pressing issues. Development of 
effective citizenship requires that the American 
heritage must be transmitted, that the back- 
grounds of our culture be illuminated, that em- 
phasis be placed on global geography and the 
interdependence of nations, that American po- 
litical customs and institutions be taught, and 
that there must be education for the reduction 
of tensions between national, racial, religious, 
and economic groups, The accomplishment of 
these aims is possible only through the develop- 
ment of citizens who are not only informed and 
trained in critical thinking, but who also are 
possessed of an internal drive to contribute to 
the common welfare and who demonstrate atti- 
tudes of tolerance and the search for truth. These 
goals represent the particular, although by no 
means exclusive, contribution of the social 
studies. The price of survival requires that we 
make no less than the maximum effort to achieve 
them. 


5. School instruction can meet the pressing 
problems of democratic education more effec- 
tively when adequate equipment is made avail- 
able, as was demonstrated by the Armed Forces’ 
instructional program. We believe that budgets 
for audio and visual aids, library materials, maps, 
and other classroom equipment must be greatly 
increased and that teachers must be given every 
assistance to make the maximum use of those 
facilities. 


6. We join other national civic groups in ex- 
tending a sincere and cordial welcome to the 
delegates of the United Nations, assembled in 
New York. We recognize that their advent sym- 
bolizes the transfer of the mantle of world leader- 
ship to this nation, with its attendant responsi- 
bility. Again we call for the careful teaching of 
the United Nations Charter and the activities 
of the United Nations in the schools of our 
country so that our youth, constituents of the 
new international organization, may understand 
its purposes and its structure as well as their re- 
sponsibilities in this cooperative effort to prevent 
war and to advance human welfare. 
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7. We express gratification in the fact of mem- 
bership of the United States in UNESCO and 
urge all educators, individually and collectively, 
to lend unstinted support to the purposes and 
program of this new organization. We urge that 
the requests of UNESCO for material aids, such 
as textbooks and teaching equipment, for schools 
in war-devastated areas be honored with whole- 
hearted support. Furthermore we believe that 
only through cooperative examination of text- 
books can the contentious strains of militant 
nationalism and prejudice be filtered out of the 
instruction in all the schools of the world in- 
cluding our own. 


8. We recommend affiliation of the National 
Council for the Social Studies with World Organ- 
ization of the Teaching Profession sponsored by 
the National Education Association, 


g. In the atmosphere of international tensions 
it is abundantly clear that any departure of the 
United States from its traditional civilian pat- 
tern of thought and action by the adoption of 
measures designed to extend the power or in- 
fluence of the military in our nation is to be 
deplored. No power in the recorded history of the 
world has achieved lasting greatness or security 
by the building of a strong military organization 
or a government dominated by the same. The 
adoption of such a national policy at this time 
would belie our words and deeds of membership 
in the UN. We oppose the intervention of the 
military in foreign policy, and the continuance 
of military and naval control in non-enemy ter- 
ritories. 


10. We commend the appointment of a spe- 
cialist in the social studies in the United States 
Office of Education and we strongly urge that a 
person trained in social studies at the elementary 
level be added to this staff. 


11. In common with educational groups 
throughout the nation we express concern over 
the shortage of teachers caused by large-scale 
exodus of trained teachers from the profession 
and the disinclination of students to enter teach- 
er-training institutions in numbers sufficient to 
fill the ranks. Besides the obvious remedy of 
salary increase we call attention to other needed 
and over-due reforms to raise the status and 
respectability of the teaching profession: 

(a) recognition by boards of education and the 
public of the rights and privileges of teachers as 


individuals to exercise complete freedom in 
political and social conduct; 

(b) relief from an intolerable burden of cler; 
cal, accounting, and policing detail, the equal ¢ 
which is not demanded of incumbents of simila 
training and ability in other occupations; 

(c) advance on the part of administrators in th 
practice of more democratic procedures in schod 
management. 

Social studies teachers in particular are called 
upon to teach democratic government, includin 
freedom of speech and assembly, and committee 
procedure, in some school systems where they ar 
not free to practice what they teach. Side by side 
with the salary increase which must be given, 
not for cost-of-living increase but for professional 
worth, must come increased respect for the staty 
of and profession of teaching if the teacher short 
age is to be overcome. 


12. We deplore the evidences of discrimine 
tion and intolerance based on racial, religious, 
national, and economic grounds, and we urge nz 
tional, state, and local officials and all teacher 
citizens diligently and courageously to oppor 
all subversive organizations supporting such de 
structive programs. Furthermore we urge ou 
national and state governments to pass positive 
and enforceable legislation guaranteeing 
everyone the freedom to work, to live without 
fear, and to participate in all public decisions 
We authorize the Board of Directors to expres 
disapproval of the National Council member 
ship of such particular cases of discrimination 
as lynching, denial of the franchise, or limitation 
of political activity of minority groups. 


13. The use of the radio almost wholly fo 
advertising and propaganda purposes is a prost 
tution of this great medium of instruction, an 
we are desirous of seeing that channels are mat 
free and time made available for instruction 
purposes, so that instruction can be coordinated 
with our school program. We support the poliq 
of the Federal Communications Commission it 
attempting to direct radio facilities to these ents 


14. Again we call attention to the undest 
ability of the ruling of the Third Assistant Pos 
master General that books and other publicatio# 
listing pamphlets and audio-visual aids, othe 
than government publications, constitutes a 
vertising and are therefore subject to a hight 
rate. This action increases prices and eliminaté 
lists that are educationally useful from the mais 
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m inf} We strongly urge the revocation of this ruling. 
E cleri 15. We approve of the passage of the La- 
jual of§ Follette-Monroney Bill for the reformation and 
imila ® strengthening of Congress and we recommend 
the teaching of the needs for further changes of 
in th} this character for our National and Siate legisla- 
schod ¥ tive bodies at the secondary and college levels of 
instruction so that the youth of our nation will 
called} tead in the effort to make our democratic institu- 
ludin§ tions adequate for the tasks that they face. 
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16. The achievement of world peace and the 
maintenance of a high level of domestic welfare 


given, calls for the establishment of a national institu- 
ssiona }} tion of civil affairs for the education and training 
> statu} of a staff of foreign and domestic personnel com- 


r short petent to meet the unprecedented problems of 
a world whose survival depends upon intelligent 
understanding, cooperation, and organization. 
We urge Congress to establish such an institution 
to be open to young, intelligent, patriotic citi- 
zens who choose to dedicate their lives to either 
foreign or domestic civil service. 
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17. We express to Paine’s our sincere apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for their generosity in giving 
us space for the Exhibit of Students’ work, for 
their courteous assistance in its arrangement, and 
for their aid in bringing it to the attention of the 


cisions public. 
expres 
remberf} 18. To President Burr Phillips and the officers 


ination 
Litation 


of the National Council go our thanks and our 
gratitude for the fine leadership that they have 
given us during 1946. We are deeply appreciative 
of the splendid work that they have done. 


aly for 

pros: 19. To our hosts in and near Boston, we want 
on, ani to speak our thanks and praise for a most inspir- 
e mad} ing and interesting meeting. 

ictiond 

dinated Resolutions Committee: 

> poli HaAro_”p M. LonG 

sion il FRANK MAAS 

se ends W. Francis ENGLIsH, Chairman 
undesit CONCERNING THE RESOLUTIONS 









nt Post HE resolutions of the National Council 
ication adopted at Boston call variously for action 
5, othe by individual members (1) as citizens, (2) 

as classroom teachers, and (3) as members of 


ites at 
professional organizations. 


. high# 
minal} As citizens we can urge upon Congress the 


e ma 


need for support of research in the social sciences 
and the need for subordinating military to civil 
authority; we can support the United Nations 
agencies, including UNESCO; we can work for 
the alleviation of national and local conditions 
that promote religious and racial tensions; and 
we can make known our support of the Federal 
Communications Commissions’ efforts to reduce 
radio advertising both to the Commission and 
Congress. 

As classroom teachers we can direct the atten- 
tion of students to the need for social science 
research and related education of the public; 
we can teach the purposes, organization, and 
activities of the United Nations and UNESCO; 
we can provide our students with experience in 
critical thinking, in considering racial and re- 
ligious tensions and related undesirable atti- 
tudes, stress our long national tradition of main- 
taining civilian control of military agencies, and 
encourage student discussion both of radio prac- 
tices and policies and of proposals for increasing 
the efficiency of local, state, and national govern- 
ment. 


HE third group of recommended activities 

calls for leadership on the part of local, dis- 
trict, state, and national organizations of social 
studies teachers. It is such groups that can best 
plan and promote twelve- or fourteen-year pro- 
grams in the social studies in communities and 
states where curriculum policies are determined. 
It is such groups that can best defend freedom of 
teaching ard learning, both through formulation 
of constructive principles and through resistance 
to violations of such principles. It is such groups 
that can best state the case for adequate provision 
for necessary classroom equipment—in terms, 
preferably, of minimum essentials and of desir- 
able additional items. It is such groups that can 
best formulate, or join in the formulation of, the 
case for salaries and teaching conditions that 
make possible the maintenance of professional 
standards and the discharge of the heavy re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to us. 

Here, then, are areas to which local and state 
councils might well turn attention and energy 
in 1947. Establishment and maintenance of pro- 
fessional standards are a first concern of the 
profession itself, and responsibilities which can- 
not reasonably or safely be left to groups less 
directly involved and less well informed than 
are social studies teachers. 

Ertinc M. Hunt 















dress myself to my fellow teachers on the 

general theme of our responsibilities and 
obligations to society in a period of world read- 
justment and reconstruction. It is easy to repeat 
that we are living in difficult times and that the 
task of the social studies teacher is becoming 
increasingly difficult. It is less easy to offer orig- 
inal and constructive suggestions as to what we 
should be doing. 

Why is our task so difficult? As we look at the 
world scene, one fact stands out: our most urgent 
problems are problems of social control, whether 
we think in terms of individuals, groups within 
nations, or the members of the family of nations. 
For more than a generation we have known that 
scientific and technological progress has far out- 
run progress in social adjustment. This warning 
has been reiterated until it seems to have lost its 
force, and comparatively little has been done 
to bridge the chasm between the two. Scientific 
research receives liberal subsidies from society; 
research in the social sciences is financed far less 
generously. In the schools, teachers of the social 
subjects are well aware of the fact that they have 
a large share in the responsibility for promoting 
social progress, and yet they find themselves at 
a disadvantage from the point of view of equip- 
ment, time allotment, teaching load, and salaries. 

In spite of such handicaps, social studies 
teachers have continued to make an outstanding 
contribution as they train the youth of the land 
to recognize and face many of society’s problems. 
Our program of studies has been kept abreast of 
the times under the leadership of national, state, 
and local councils. Pronouncements like those 
of the National Council for the Social Studies 
in its two wartime policy statements, The Social 
Studies Mobilize for Victory and The Social 


1: IS with considerable humility that I ad- 








This presidential address to the National Council, 
delivered at Boston on November go, analyzes postwar 
problems in establishment of peace, reduction of 
hatreds, and correction of student pessimism, cynicism, 
and ignorance as these relate to curriculum modifica- 
tion and to the responsibilities of social studies teach- 
ers. 








Our Responsibilities and Obligations [ 





Burr W. Phillips 
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—— pro 
Studies Look Beyond the War, have had a whole = 
some influence in shaping our goals and our prof} emr 
grams. When the need arose, we developed pre agai 
induction courses; now we are no less concerneif} mut 
over a sound indoctrination in the arts of peace} tiva 
The social studies have shown themselves capable) ynd. 
of adjustment to meet changing needs; at th to 5 
same time we hope that they have preserved 4, 
basic core of learnings which have educational of a 
validity from one generation to another. flicti 
CHALLENGE OF POSTWAR REALITIES ~ 
UT lest we become too complacent as 5s 
think of our successes, it is well to admit oul’ natic 
failures. It is heartening to know that we have} selfis 
had a share in the training of the citizen-soldien§ the — 
and sailors who stood up under the most sciou 
tests of war. It must, however, give us great conf, Tx 
cern * ~emember that we must also share ing, | 
sponsibility for the breakdown of discipline inf} voice 
our armies of occupation, for economic and social the | 
strife between groups, for intolerance, selfishnesf) name 
and failure to exemplify a sense of social tives, 
sponsibility wherever they show themselves it} of m 
our social structure. It would be grossly unfair t@ preve 
suggest that these failures can be laid at the dooj} more 
of the social studies teacher alone. Our whol of the 
educational system must share responsibility witif} soon, 
the home, the church, and the state for the re social 
crudescence of postwar phenomena which we fing] Is 
so disturbing. And it is not enough to label themJ teach 
as postwar phenomena and then act as if we hai lems, 
cleared our consciences and solved our problem} whict 
by applying a question-begging label which © tainir 
plains in part but which does not absolve us from in ou 
responsibility. lies f, 
To particularize, what are some of the mot§ which 
disturbing aspects of the present scene whid§ to us, 
we must take into account in our teaching if th sisten 
schools are to do their share in bringing abov§ are to 
the peaceful readjustments which these times de action 
mand? Here is a partiai list of realities which W 
are having to face right away and which hav 
most pertinent implications for our school pr ] 
grams. We see: H 
1. An America, and a world, moving into a they ; 
uncharted future under new and often untri@ cause 









leadership, with but vague direction and go 
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2. A world making one more attempt to set 
up an organization which will guarantee a 
righteous and permanent peace for generations 
to come, but a world that is at the same time be- 
wildered by the implications of scientific advance 
that threatens to destroy the very genius that has 
produced it. 

3. A world that wants peace with all its heart, 
but a world in which empire is still set against 
empire, religion against religion, ideology 
against ideology, and race against race. Hatred, 
mutual fear, distrust, and intolerance are mo- 
tivating forces at a time when forebearance and 
understanding are needed if civilization itself is 
to survive, 

4. An America, and a world, caught in the grip 
of a struggle between economic groups and con- 
flicting ideologies, and with no very certain in- 
dication of the direction in which we are moving 
or should move. 

5. A society in which individuals, groups, and 
nations seem to be motivated principally by 
selfishness and greed, in spite of lip service to 
the highest ideals of religion and social con- 
sciousness. 

To add to the general confusion in our think- 
ing, there is the conflicting din of a multitude of 
voices, coming to us over the radio, by way of 
the press, and in public harangues—resorting to 
name calling, recrimination, questioning of mo- 
tives, and adding to and spreading of the spirit 
of mutual distrust, fear, and even hatred—which 
prevents clear thinking on great issues and makes 
more difficult, if not impossible, the realization 
of the peace which the world must have, and have 
soon, if mankind is to go forward toward a better 
social order. 

Is it to be wondered at if we social studies 
teachers are finding in the classroom new prob- 
lems, and an intensification of old problems, 
which at times make us almost despair of at- 
taining the goals which we have set for ourselves 
in our teaching? For our pupils mirror the fami- 
lies from which they come and the society in 
which they live. And they sometimes bring home 
to us, with disturbing reality, the stubborn re- 
sistence against which we must contend if we 
are to leave any mark at all on the thinking and 
action of this generation. 


CHALLENGE OF STUDENT CONVICTIONS 


ERE are some of the convictions which our 

pupils bring with them to the classroom; 

they are convictions rather than opinions be- 
cause they have family and social approval: 


1. Many of our pupils believe, and they reflect 
a society that seems to believe, that selfishness 
is the only motive powerful enough to insure 
success to individuals or groups of individuals. 
They are extremely skeptical of any other form 
of motivation. 

2. Many of them believe that recurring wars 
are inevitable and lasting peace a delusion; they 
accept without challenge the assumption that 
World War III is in the making. That they ac- 
curately reflect the views of their parents seems 
to be borne out by supposedly reputable polls of 
public opinion. 

3. They do not question the assumption that 
every war must inevitably be followed by infla- 
tion and subsequent depression. “It has always 
happened this way; this is the way it will always 
happen.” The results of defeatist thinking of 
this sort are only too apparent; the apathy which 
springs from such premises can be as effective a 
cause of disaster as the most obstinate of eco- 
nomic and social forces. 

4- Pupils’ views and convictions about prob- 
lems of capital and labor, in fact about all eco- 
nomic problems, tend to reflect the economic 
status and thinking of their parents and of the 
stratum of society from which they come, rather 
than study and investigation carried on in our 
classes, 

5. The general attitude toward the United 
Nations and toward all current attempts to solve 
our world problems without recourse to war is 
one of skepticism. National selfishness and false 
pride loom large in the thinking of many of our 
pupils. 

The picture is not complete. Perhaps it is too 
dark as it stands. One hopes it does not represent 
the thinking of the majority of our pupils, or 
even of the majority of our citizens from whose 
homes they come. But we have a serious problem 
in the vocal and often very articulate minority 
who tend to distract the attention of the teacher 
and the class from the conscientious and socially 
minded students who are really profiting from 
their contact with the social studies. We know 
that such a minority can set the tone for a whole 
class, and even for a whole community. The 
serious majority often fails to make its influence 
felt in proportion to its numbers. It is so easy 
to sit calmly by and let those who will do the 
shouting. A very comfortable procedure, until the 
noisy minority begins to dictate policy! 

Our problem then sums itself up something 
like this: We social studies teachers are, we hope, 
deeply aware of the needs of the world today; 
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our social consciousness is extremely sensitive to 
maladjustments in the world order. We know 
pretty well what should be the content and em- 
phasis in the social studies program if we are 
to make our contribution toward the creation of 
a better world. But the human equation, in the 
school and in society, poses so many immediate 
problems that we sometimes despair of accom- 
plishing all that we know we should accomplish. 
The task is tremendous, and at times almost 
overwhelming, but not impossible if we can only 
keep our sense of direction. 


REDIRECTING THE CURRICULUM 


NDERSTANDING the needs of society, 

and of the individual who must become a 
well-adjusted working member of society, our 
next study must be directed to the social studies 
program itself. Some of us have already taken 
this step; others have the task ahead of them. 
Have we reorganized our programs so that they 
reflect the realities and needs of a changing world 
as well as the latest and best thought in the fields 
of the social sciences and education? 

Do we teach a geography that gives the pupil 
the physical and resource base for an understand- 
ing of international and interregional tensions 
and conflicts, and which points the way toward 
an appreciation of the facts of world interde- 
pendence? Do we teach an American history that 
assigns to our country her proper place among 
the nations of the world, with responsibilities as 
a member of the family of nations and an obliga- 
tion to work for the promotion of world peace 
and order, while preserving for ourselves, and 
others if they wish them, the blessings of our 
American way of life? Do we teach a world his- 
tory that includes emphases on areas previously 
neglected—the Far East, India, the Middle and 
Near East, the British Commonwealth, the 
Soviet Union, Africa, and Latin America? 

Do our so-called citizenship and problems 
courses have academic and educational respect- 
ability, and do they include both American and 
world problems? Have we found a solution to 
the problem of how to handle current events, so 
that there is actual integration of current history 
with the whole social studies program, in place 
of traditional, haphazard methods where current 
events were treated as a separate subject? 

Have we thought through and reorganized our 
whole program as a twelve- or fourteen-year se- 
quence, eliminating useless accretions and dupli- 
cations to make room for economy and efficiency 
in presenting that which should be taught today? 
And has the program been adjusted in content 


and method to challenge the capacities of indi 
vidual pupils according to their age and maturity 
levels? These are a few of the questions which we 
must ask ourselves and be ready to answer affirma. 
tively before we can feel that we have even mac 
a beginning in developing a program that will 
be up to date and realistic. And pupils do re 
spond to realistic teaching! 


REDIRECTING OuR PURPOSES 


UT even more important than the revision 
of subject matter and method of approach 
is the reconsideration which we must give to our 


immediate purposes and goals. Few of us havef 


confidence in the long lists of objectives whic 
appear in treatises on method. We would agree 
with Henry Johnson's reflection that, judging 
from some lists of aims in history teaching, his 
tory alone might be judged almost equal to the 
task of regenerating the world. The same might 
be said of many of the standard lists of objectives 
for the social studies in general. 

Nor can our objectives remain the same from 
year to year, or from decade to decade. In the 
20’s and go’s, in our teaching of world history, 
we were concerned with having our pupils under- 
stand the backgrounds, immediate and remote, 
of World War I and of the phenomena of that 
postwar period. So far during the 40’s we have 
tried to help them find out why it had to happen 
all over again. From now on they must find a 
realistic and negative answer to the question: 
“Must it happen again?” I am not at all con 
vinced that even high school students can find 
the answer by themselves, even with a minimum 
of direction. Here is a place for strong teaching, 
and for the sort of direction that only the strong 
teacher can give. And if we are to have strong, 
effective teaching, we social studies teacher 
would do well to concentrate on four objectives; 
in fact, I would go a step farther and insist that 


‘we have, during this most critical period, four 


major obligations to our pupils and to society. 

First, we must see to it that our pupils get 2 
realistic and accurate view of the great problems 
of our time. This implies that our courses must 
have objectivity and academic respectability, 
geared to meet the needs and abilities of the 
different grade levels. They must have enough 
depth to enable the pupil to get a good perspec 
tive and sufficient knowledge, so that his opinions 
and convictions will be based on real rather 
than superficial understanding. 

This is not to argue for a return to the days 
of lesson-learning and recitation with an emph* 
sis on the memorization of facts and facts alone. 
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OUR RESPONSIBILITIES AND OBLIGATIONS 11 


It is to insist that our units of learning must 
be carefully selected, eliminating the senseless 
overlapping of most of our present 8-4 or 6-3-3 
programs, culling out the dead wood, and bring- 
ing in content heretofore neglected. The net re- 
sult should be fewer units better taught. Much 
of the pupil’s learning today tends to be super- 
ficial because we try to do too much in too short 
a time. Nowhere is this more true than in the 
tenth-grade world history course as it is usually 
taught. To teach well and effectively we must 
have careful selection and adequate time. This 
would seem to be a primary consideration in the 


§ reorganization of the whole twelve-year sequence 


if we are to have realistic teaching. 


ECOND, in the study of contemporary affairs 
S the teacher must see that the pupils get an 
understanding of the present in its proper rela- 
tion to the past, just as in history teaching it is 
necessary to make sure that they understand the 
past in relation to the present. Many of us are 
inclined to be critical of prevalent methods and 
practices in teaching current affairs. The tradi- 
tional current-events lesson tends to set current 
history apart as a separate subject, with little re- 
lation to the course in connection with which it 


5 is taught. What some call the incidental method 


may result in little or no current history, depend- 
ing on the capacity of the teacher to relate the 
content of the unit to contemporary life, and 
vice versa. 

The contemporary approach, about which we 
have heard so much, often results in little more 
than a study of the contemporary scene, with 
much attention to trivia; it has questionable 
merit unless its roots go deep enough into the 
past to give meaning to the phenomena of the 
present. If the social studies are to afford the 
pupil any training for the future, he must have 
more than an acquaintance with the contempo- 
rary scene to enable him to distinguish between 
long-term trends which do have meaning for the 
future, and short-term trends and phenomena 
which tend to confuse his thinking and obscure 
his vision, unless they are recognized as being, 
in all probability, temporary and passing. As the 
Charter for the Social Sciences in the Schools, 
drafted by Charles A. Beard, suggests: “Burning 
questions of the hour may be ashes tomorrow.” 


HIRD (and tremendously important), we 
must know enough about social psychology 
so that we can teach our pupils to recognize the 
spirit of defeatism for what it is and for the 
damage it can do if it is allowed to go unrecog- 
nized and unchallenged. Here is one of our most 


difficult, and at the same time most imperative 
responsibilities, for we are dealing with the force 
of public opinion and its fearful power for good 
or for evil. But our responsibility does not end 
with teaching a unit on public opinion some- 
where in the course of study. Every day. we are 
confronted with attitudes and assumptions which 
should cause us grave concern. At times we have 
to be on guard lest we ourselves voice what re- 
sponsible folk seem to take for granted. It is 
“When the next war comes”; “When the depres- 
sion comes”; “When the UN fails” without even 
an “if” to soften the finality of the “when.” 

It is difficult to interest some people in UN 
because a large body of public opinion does not 
take very seriously the possibility of its ultimate 
success. One can deal with skepticism, with ha- 
treds, and with distrust because they usually come 
into the open and can be recognized. But the 
spirit of defeatism is so subtle, so treacherous, 
so convincing to the unwary with its question- 
begging assumptions, that it would seem to be 
one of the major obligations of teachers to see 
that their students are able to recognize it and 
the motives, or lack of motive, that promote de- 
featist talk and propaganda. 

Again we must remember that our pupils tend 
to reflect the views of their parents and of the 
social environment. And there are times when it 
becomes our duty to help them see that there is 
a great danger of admitting defeat before we are 
off to a fair start. The spirit of defeatism, some- 
times the result of lazy thinking and indifference, 
and sometimes planted and fed by selfish or 
unfriendly interests, is a powerful negative force 
which, perhaps even more than the ambitions 
of groups and of nations, is jeopardizing the fu- 
ture of mankind. To train pupils to be ever- 
lastingly on guard against it is a major respon- 
sibility of social studies teachers. 


OURTH, closely related to this responsibil- 

ity, and of equal importance, is our obliga- 
tion to cultivate in ourselves and in our pupils 
a wholesome spirit of optimism toward the prob- 
lems of society and the possibility of their solu- 
tion. Twenty years ago, in another postwar pe- 
riod, Edgar Dawson was insisting on the need 
of a rational optimism in the social studies class- 
room. “Such optimism,” he wrote, “grows nat- 
urally out of sound learning about the past and 
present of the race.” Edward P. Cheyney de- 
fined the law of moral progress as one of his six 


*Edgar Dawson, Ed., Teaching the Social Studies (New 
York, 1927), p- 1. 
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“laws of history.”* And somewhat earlier Henry 
Johnson wrote, “If history in tracing social de- 
velopment can make clear the nature of social 
progress, may progress not be taken in hand 
consciously and consciously assisted?’’* 

In the "twenties the times were dark, and they 
are perhaps even darker today. Belief in the 
reality of progress may appear to some to be in 
the nature of an act of taith. But one does not 
have to go far to see evidence of real progress, 
once he begins to look at the present with some 
perspective. What some are pleased to refer to 
as the failures of the conferences of foreign 
ministers and the Paris Conference, and the mis- 
understandings and bickerings in the Security 
Council tend to blind us to the one big fact that 
is not played up sufficiently by the press and 
radio—the fact that the peoples of the world do 
demand a peaceful solution to the great issues 
of the day—, that an enlightened and vocal world 
public opinion is slowly but unquestionably 
overruling the obstacles to world peace and prog- 
ress. The very fact that the great issues between 
groups and between peoples are being threshed 
out in the open is one of the most hopeful signs 
of the times. The veto is used for selfish and 
partisan interests, but its use is also challenged. 
Delegates walk out, but they come back. Accusa- 
tions and recriminations befog our thinking and 
obscure the real issues, but those who are work- 
ing out the pattern of the new world order do 
not deviate from their course. They know too 
well that they will have to answer before the bar 
of public opinion, not only of their own coun- 
tries but of the world at large. If they do not 
recognize their responsibility and act accordingly, 
so much the worse for them and for us. 

Progress has had its setbacks in the past; it is 
reasonable to suppose that there will be others; 
but the important thing for us to remember, and 
for our pupils to learn as they study the prob- 
lems of society, is that in the long run there is 
always a net gain—and that this is true through- 
out the field of human relations, whether they 
are studying the problems of economic or social 


* Edward P. Cheyney, Law in History and Other Essays 
(New York, 1927), p. 22. 

*Henry Johnson, Teaching of History in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools (New York, 1915), p. 78. 


groups or of nations. Positive thinking and teach 
ing can be as effective a force as defeatism, And, 
as Henry Johnson has pointed out, it is entirely 
possible that an informed public may assist and 
accelerate the net gain. 


Tue ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


ROM all this it should be evident that ther 

is no place in the social studies program for 
mediocre teaching or for mediocre teachers. If 
our teaching is to be realistic, if our pupils are 
to acquire a sound perspective from which to 
study and understand the problems of the pres 
ent, if they are to learn to recognize and render 
harmless the subtle threat of defeatism, if they 
are to face the problems of the present and the 
promise of the future with an intelligent opti 
mism—then we must have nothing less than 
strong, vigorous teaching. We need teachers who 
know the child, and who at the same time are stu. 
dents of society, who recognize the necessity ol 
teaching the child to stand on his own two feet 
as an individual and as a social being, and who 
also realize that he is not yet an adult and that 
there are times and places for the sort of indoc 
trination which can come only from the master 
teacher who is the recognized guide of youth. 

This master teacher is one who understands 
and likes and believes in people, individually 
and in the mass—who has healthy convictions 
instead of unreasoned prejudices—, who believes 
that mankind not only can be but is being im- 
proved, and that though progress is slow—at 
times discouragingly slow—, nevertheless progress 
is a fact. He takes a long-range view of history 
and sees there the slow but inevitable growth of 
an enlightened world public opinion which, in 
due time, must break down the barriers to world 
peace erected by the selfishness of individual 
and of groups. 

This does not imply that we should develop 
either a Pollyanna or an ostrich complex. Re- 
member that our first obligation is to teach 
realistically! But I am convinced that the true 
realist is the one who takes the long-range view 
and who refuses to be baffled by the contradic 
tions of the fleeting present. And I am equally 
convinced that only the teacher who is both 
realist and optimist can be a fit guide for the 
youth of this troubled world! 





An Interschool Project in 
Intercultural Education 


Collins J. Reynolds 
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for racial and ethnic groups to work to- 

gether for the improvement of group rela- 
tions, the Garfield and Jefferson Intermediate 
Schools in Detroit jointly embarked upon an 
interschool project. The Garfield School is at- 
tended almost exclusively by Negroes and the 
Jefferson School enrollment includes representa- 
tives of several racial groups, 98 per cent of whom 
are white. The staff at the Garfield School is 
mixed. That at the Jefferson has no Negro mem- 
bers but is made up of representatives of sev- 
eral ethnic groups. 

Though located on opposite sides of the city, 
living conditions in the areas served by these 
schools are comparable in many respects. Both 
are primarily tenement-house districts. The 
dwellings are old and in poor condition. Ex- 
treme over-crowding exists, and sanitary condi- 
tions are poor. A great number of the people 
who live in these two sections are either in-mi- 
grants or short-time residents. To the section in 
which the Jefferson School is located large num- 
bers of Southern whites have migrated. They 
came to work in the wartime factories and the 
great majority have remained, They brought 
with them their notions about other groups 
which do not always make for intergroup co- 
operation and harmony. To the section in which 
the Garfield is located have come large numbers 
of Negroes. Their problems of adjustment have 
caused repercussions in the arena of race rela- 
tions. 

The conditions under which these peoples 
live tend to breed not only immorality and crime 


ik AN effort to provide greater opportunity 








An unusual and suggestive experiment in improving 
inter-racial relations through an interschool project 
is described by a teacher in the Garfield Intermediate 
School in Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Reynolds served as 
staff member of the American Council on Education 
Survey of Teaching Materials in Intergroup Relations, 
the report on which is forthcoming. 


———_——- 








but obstinate prejudice. Blame for their predica- 
ment is often placed by them upon another 
group or other groups. Competition for jobs and 
security too frequently results in bitterness, and 
transported folkways and habits of one group 
which tend to antagonize the other make their 
contributions to group conflict. Tensions result- 
ing from an increased tempo of life for most of 
these people who have come from rural areas and 
small towns, the strain of adjustment, exposure 
to hate propaganda, scars left by the tragic riot 
of 1943, and the general ferment of this in- 
dustrial city all find their fullest expression in 
the two sections where these schools are located. 
Therefore the task of combatting racial intoler- 
ance in these sections is both urgent and difficult. 


INCE practically all the pupils at the Gar- 
field School are Negroes and about 98 per 
cent at the Jefferson School are white, there had 
been little opportunity for sharing experiences 
through common participation in school activi- 
ties. Because of this situation the intra-school 
intercultural program faced limitations. Ad- 
vantages which we believed would come from the 
joint activity of schools so different from one 
another in their racial composition would be 
several. First, it would provide a most effective 
means of combatting stereotypes. The attack 
upon stereotypes at the mental level becomes 
more successful if there is opportunity for pupils 
to know a variety of personalities of the other 
group at first hand. Second, it would demon- 
strate the possibilities of cooperation. Common 
participation of different racial groups in per- 
formance and achievement furnishes concrete 
example of what can be done. Lessons in co- 
operation learned this way are enduringly prof- 
itable. Third, there is opportunity to learn tech- 
niques of cooperation and for the development 
of new ones. And fourth, the foundation for 
growing inter-group friendship may be laid. 
The Intercultural Committee at the Garfield, 
which is a part of the city-wide intercultural 
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organization in the schools, agreed upon the 
desirability of providing activities which would 
enable the groups to work together, and dis- 
cussed the question of cooperating with the Jef- 
ferson School. The desire to work with the Jeffer- 
son was made known to the faculty of that school 
and the latter immediately expressed their will- 
ingness to cooperate in an interschool project. 

A planning tea was attended by the Intercul- 
tural Committees of both schools and the two 
principals, together with -a number of other 
teachers. In this informal, friendly atmosphere 
teachers from the two schools met and agreed 
upon the framework for a series of joint activi- 
ties. A committee made up of members from the 
staffs of each school was appointed to coordinate 
activities. 


OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES 


HE proposals provided that activities be de- 

veloped which would reach parents, teach- 
ers, and pupils. The broad objectives set forth 
were: to stimulate the desire to know more about 
cultural groups other than one’s own, and 
to develop mutual respect and friendship. Spe- 
cific items of the proposals were that activities 
become a part of classroom work and intimately 
tied in with the school program rather than af- 
fixed to it; that activities be developed in the 
several departments—art, social studies, music, 
general science, etc.—for general assembly pres- 
entation; that activities for assembly be jointly 
prepared by both schools for integrated partici- 
pation of pupils; that parents and other adults 
from the community be secured where possible 
to take part in dramatic skits, etc.;.that qualified 
persons be asked to talk on specific topics such as 
housing, employment. and health; and that spec- 
ialists in anthropology and related sciences be 
invited to speak. 

The joint committee requested suggestions 
from teachers in the several departments for ac- 
tivities which might be used in intercultural 
education. Many fine suggestions were submitted. 
The development of one of these activities gave 
unusual opportunity for wide participation. This 
activity called for directed reading from a select- 
ed list for the purpose of writing an original essay 
on the theme “One World.” The English and 
social studies departments cooperated in helping 
pupils to prepare for and write the essays. The 
best essays were chosen from each class and ulti- 
mately from the school at large. Selected essays 
were delivered by the pupils before the classes in 
which they were written and school-wide winners 


were delivered in an assembly presentation. First 
second, and third prizes were awarded, and the 
winners belonged to different racial groups. 
Concurrently the music department was intro 
ducing pupils to ideas like those in the son 
“The House I Live In,” which was presented in 
the assembly mentioned above, together with 
other appropriate songs and music. Dr. Melvin 
Tumin, social anthropologist of Wayne Uni. 
versity, was invited to speak to the assembly on 
“The Relation of Education to Prejudice,” and 
teachers and parents from both schools attended, 
Both Negro and white pupils sang together in 


the groups. 


EXT, the teachers of both schools met at 
the Jefferson School to hear on address by 
Dr. Ethel Alpenfels. She talked about race differ. 
ences and the attitude of science toward frequent. 
ly accepted fallacies about race. This was fol 
towed by a brief social hour during which we 
drank coffee and got to know each other better. 
Several weeks later Mrs. Paul Robeson, wife of 
the noted singer and actor, told a combined 
group of Garfield and Jefferson pupils and teach- 
ers of her experiences in Africa. Questions, both 
prepared and spontaneous, were asked of Mrs. 
Robeson and a general discussion took place. 
Back in the classroom, interest aroused about 
Africa and its peoples led to the pursuit of more 
information. Study of the American Negro was 
facilitated and the social studies curriculum was 
enriched. Canada Lee, star of “The Tempest’ 
and other plays, visited us and urged continued 
effort toward the realization of the ideals of de 
mocracy and the reaffirmation of our faith in 
it. 
The problems of housing and of employment 
for minority groups were studied, and a field 
trip was planned for several classes from both 
schools under the supervision of social studies 
teachers. —The Grice-Remmers racial attitude 
scale was given to two groups of pupils before 
and after the activity. One of the groups took no 
part in studying these problems in connection 
with the field trip and received no instruction on 
them, nor did they go on the trip. Both groups 
were made up of Negroes and whites. Each had 
comparable backgrounds, average age, grade 
levels, and environment. ' 
The group taking the trip went first to the 
YWCA in the Negro community and had lund 
together, saw the modern building and facilities 
and talked to staff members. Then they went t 
the headquarters of the Detroit Urban League,’ 
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social and civic agency, and were shown through 
the building. They saw an exhibit by Negro ar- 
tists. One of the agency’s staff members addressed 
the group on employment problems of mi- 
nority groups and the relation of these problems 
to the lives of boys and girls. A large housing 
project in which Negroes lived was visited. The 
group found the project well kept and efficiently 
operated. A tour of the grounds was conducted 
by a housing staff ‘member. He talked casually 
about the relation of housing to health and com- 
munity welfare. The pupils were allowed to see 
the inside as well as the outside of the homes. 


score was not large, nor was the test considered 
entirely adequate for the specific task. However, 
the test included statements which lent them- 
selves directly as well as indirectly to our task. 
For example, one statement with which the 
pupil was to agree or disagree was that a given 
group “Tends to lower the standard of living of 
their neighbors.” 

Beyond the test scores themselves we sought 
to observe other forms of expression of attitudes. 
We talked to pupils and listened to their remarks 
and conversations, and their questions were cata- 
logued. One little girl was heard to say that she 


had thought “Negroes would not keep neighbor- 
hoods nice.” She expressed surprise at the homes 
she saw. 

Work by the two schools to improve inter- 
group relations has proceeded on a more compre- 
hensive basis than ‘vas possible when our own 
school worked alone. It has been more stimulat- 
ing and challenging. It has been pleasant and we 
feel that the total program has been profitable. 
The problem of improving relations between 
groups is so vital to democracy that we can ill 
afford to cease our efforts in this direction. 


RESULTS MEASURED 


FTER the field trip was completed and dis- 
A cussions had taken place, a re-test was 
given, using comparable form of the scale, to the 
participating and non-participating groups. 
There was an over-all improvement in attitudes 
indicated for the participating group. The non- 
participating group had moved up a bit but the 
change was relatively slight. While the results 
seem to indicate effectiveness of the activity the 
evidence is not conclusive. The change in the 





In some measure present programs in intergroup education are oriented by knowledge 
of social needs and students’ needs. For example, we teach the analysis of prejudice and 
propaganda because prejudice and propaganda have been found to be major obstacles to 
good human relations. Emphasis on contributions of racial, ethnic, and rejigious groups 
has grown up because teachers realise that various elements of the culture of people in the 
United States are not appreciated. The crucial importance of the Negro-White problem, 
sometimes evidenced by racial tensions in the school, has caused a marked increase in the 
study of the history, the problems, and the future of Negroes in American culture. 

Yet it is evident that more systematic and concrete explorations of social settings and 
student problems are required. To decide which scientific information is needed, one must 
know not only about contemporary general misconceptions but also about the particular 
misconceptions that have currency in the immediate community and among specific chil- 
dren. Whether one needs to emphasize appreciation of one particular minority group or 
understanding by that group of others depends on how that minority regards itself and 
what status it enjoys in a community. The Poles may be at the bottom of the heap in one 
community and subject to discrimination, rejection, and derogatory group images, and a 
dominant group in the next one, meting out similar treatment to others. The recency 
of arrival in America is a strong factor in determining the group’s position in the com- 
munity; often Southern whites in a Northern community or Northern whites in a Southern 
community meet with the same disapproval that “inferior” races or “undesirable” foreign- 
ers encounter. Prejudice varies greatly fror, one community and one school to the next, 
and these concrete variations make all the difference in what is done about controlling 
or eliminating it. 

It is of particular importance for teachers, predominantly middle-class and Anglo-Saxon, 
to become familiar with the habits, customs, mores, and backgrounds of the groups which 
differ most from their own. The difficulty of understanding divergent cultural patterns is 
at the roots of many a failure to provide equal and not merely similar opportunities for 
education, or to establish for children sound bases for later democratic living as adults 
(Hilda Taba and William Van Til, Eds. Democratic Human Relations; Promising Practices 
in Intergroup and Intercultural Education in the Social Studies. Sixteenth Yearbook. 
Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 1945. Pp. 26-7). 





Salvaging Benefits from a 
Conscriptive Army 


Robert Rienow 








E AMERICANS know we need an 

army to meet our commitments and 

obligations in this immediate post- 
war period. The current objection is not to main- 
taining a military force but to the conscription of 
young men into the army. Desperately we plug 
the professional army, the army as we inherited 
it, with wild enticements for enlistments. But we 
shy at compulsory service in the army as we know 
it. 

Our revulsion to the idea of generally cc=- 
scripting young men into military life is based on 
a conception of the army as something beyond 
our power to change. We regard this man-created 
institution as a constant. Actually it is a variable 
and can be constructed to meet our expectations. 
We can set up our objectives for a year’s training 
for youth—both military and educational—and 
attain them all. We can salvage benefits by a 
fresh approach. 

Most of us would, of course, prefer to pursue 
our tranquil way—eliminating armies and the 
need for armies. But we haven't that choice any 
more than we had it when the Japs hit us on that 
Sunday morning in December, 1941. At that time 
no one offered objections to the creation of a 
great fighting force with questions such as: Will 
military training for our youth upset the ordered 
routine of their lives? Will army life lower the 
moral standards? No, we couldn’t afford those 
questions then. There was a job to be done. 

We are in no more favorable position now to 
challenge the need for a potent military force 








The possibilities for training citizens as well as 
soldiers in a remodeled conscript army are urged by 
an assistant professor of social studies in the New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, who served as an 
enlisted man in the Infantry for two years, was com- 
missioned overseas, and for six months in the post- 
war period was engaged in organizing and supervising 
unit schools for the Replacement Command in the 
Philippines and New Guinea. 








on such grounds, Our support or non-support of 
a military establishment for the United States has 
no relationship to possible internal and domestic 
reactions. The need for soldiers must be deter- ff 
mined solely on the international diplomatic and 
military situation. 

If universal security (and that certainly must 
have been the goal we had in mind all these 
years) is to be insured by the force of the Big 
Powers, if we have gone no further than that, 
the United States as one of those Powers will 
need an effective army. Further, if we are com- 
mitted to long time’ occupation of the lands of 
our defeated enemies, we shall need an extensive 
army. That we know and feel. Those external 
factors and those alone must determine our 
course. 

When now we choose our road between the 
professional and the citizen army we are ad 
mittedly making a choice of evils. Insofar as we 
have failed to organize the world for unarmed f 
peace we are driven to this discomforting de 
cision. And yet we vacillate. 


BSESSED by our notion that the traditional 
American army must ever remain the 

same, and equally certain that its influence is not 
what we desire for our youth, we have blindly § 
passed red apple bills trying to buy our way out 


of the problem. In doing so we have taken a first® ; 


somewhat irresolute step toward a professional 
army. We have slipped into that position. Cor 
fronted with the need for an adequate army for 
at least another decade, we have never fully faced 
the issue: Shall it be a professional army or 4 
citizen conscriptive army? 

Yet, on that question we have had some good 
advice. There was a masterful, statesmanlike ex: 
position from our former Chief of Staff, It 
blended all the teachings of our forefathers and 
historical experience in a practical suggestion. 
General Marshall plumped for a year of com 
scriptive training for our youth. He shied away 
from the standing army. So did Washington, who 
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was first the citizen, then the soldier. So did 
that revered assemblage in Philadelphia in 
1787 when it authorized Congress to “provide 
for calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions.” 

The correspondence of colonial leaders like 
Jefferson indicates real fear of the professional 
military class. Consider that small model of 
democracy, Switzerland, where the right to pro- 
tect the country is as highly regarded as the 
right to vote for its governance. From very close 
observation they have learned that the profes- 
sional army institutes a class, and even a caste, 
wheeling its guns in position to defend autocracy. 
Throughout history the tight-knit professional 
army has been a threat to civilian control of 
government. 

We have shouted against Prussianism and 
fought it in different forms in two bloody wars. 
Are we now because of a mere obsession and a 
lethargy to overcome it to carry the seeds of that 
Prussianism within our very borders? Shall we 
some day submit our election returns to a 
colonel’s junta for approval as some of our less 
fortunate neighbors are compelled to do? 

In our unthinking support of measures that 
foster the powerful professional military class 
we are doing nothing to lessen the alleged baleful 
influences of the army, and indeed we invite the 
new dangers of political intervention to our 
commonwealth, All because we cannot conceive 
of a new type of training organization, a conscrip- 
tive force designed to contribute not only to the 
vigor of our democracy but also to the educa- 
tional uplifting of the youth of the nation. 


E NEED only recognize that we can re- 
create the army. Crusted as it and all 
human institutions are with the dried sediment 
of the past, it is still a variable. We can make 
its standards conform to those we set up for 
American youth, instead of making our youth 
conform to our preconceptions of the military. 
In the re-designing of such a conscriptive army 
we need bear in mind certain ends, some military 
and some civilian. On the military side, we are 
reminded by General Marshall that “the concept 
of universal military training is not founded, as 
some may believe, on the principle of a mass 
army... . Out of our entire military mobilization 
of 14,000,000 men, the number of infantry troops 
was less thas 1,500,000 Army and Marine. The 
remainder of our armed forces, sea, air, and 
ground, was largely fighting a war of machinery.” 
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From this it would follow that a first military 
objective is to qualify men in an MOS (military 
occupational specialty). Perhaps a particular man 
will be classified and trained as a semi-skilled 
machinist, or a truck driver or supply sergeant. 
He would also have a fighting MOS such as a 
machine-gunner, tank driver or rifleman. The 
fighting specialty would expire in two or three 
years, but the nation would always have a chang- 
ing reservior of the necessary 1,500,000 front-line 
men, young men. 

It is obvious that much of the training for an 
MOS is closely associated with the civilian pur- 
suits. It may fit into the man’s civilian educa- 
tional plans. We shall return to that angle. 

While the army is thus grooming a young man 
for a part in its organization it can be looking for 
leadership. This should be the second military 
objective. There need be no groping in the 
event of an emergency, no wild distribution of 
commissions, no wholesale peddling of stripes to 
old-timers, Reserve commissions may be granted 
to men capable and willing to serve an extra year; 
West Point would be the reward of the best 
qualified, with political appointments forgotten; 
refresher schools for non-coms can be developed. 
Certainly, picking leaders in advance of an 
emergency is far better than sewing six stripes on 
every professional soldier the day the nation is 
attacked. 

Finally, a major purpose of a conscriptive army 
is to recruit an army of occupation. Actually 
there is no problem here at all. In the old 
regular army a soldier had to be on his second 
or third hitch to draw a foreign assignment. It 
was regarded as something choice. Suppose then 
that we needed 600,000 men for foreign service. 
And suppose that our period of conscription were 
one year. Let men after their four months 
decide whether they shall spend another eight 
in the States or fourteen more months on foreign 
soil. The boats will be crowded for the sight- 
seeing. 


HE attractive feature of a redesigned con- 

scriptive army is the possibility of exploiting 
it for educational and civic advantages. The very 
act of a young man’s contributing twelve or 
eighteen months to the service of his country 
is a valuable lesson in citizenship. It is things 
done directly that weld the citizen to his com- 
munity. But the concept of personally contrib- 
uting to the welfare of the group has almost 
disappeared since the days when our grand- 
fathers donated their labor and that of their 
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teams to the repair of the roads and the forts. 
They “belonged” to the community as now 
would our youth, had they to give themselves to 
the service of the state, 

In fact, the educational experience might more 
than repay recruits. For indeed, something con- 
structive might be made out of a conscriptive 
army which was staffed in part by civilian educa- 
tors who, instead of opposing the army, learned 
to work with it as they do with labor and indus- 
try. Under the most progressive apprenticeship 
systems the school works with the factory or 
master craftsman to round out the education of 
the boy. So while our young men are apprenticed 
to the professional soldiers in the morning they 
can sit at the feet of their civilian teachers in the 
afternoon. After all, they are training to be 
citizen-soldiers. 

Actually, the educational and military objec- 
tives parallel one another closely. Thus, the 
army’s major interest, mentioned previously, in 
thie classification of abilities for military purposes 
can be promoted by the nation’s interest in 
thorough vocational and educational guidance. 
Trained civilian counsellors with adequate ma- 
terials will be able to fit the talents of all our 
youth into the industrial, commercial, agricul- 
tural and professional needs of the nation in 
peace or war. 

Nor is that all. The half-day curriculum could 
be that of a finishing school for citizenship. Cur- 
rent affairs, international organization, the prin- 
ciples of democratic government, economic prob- 
lems, human relations in shop, home, farm and 
office—in short, a graduate course in adult social 
living—would be appropriate. The civilian cur- 
riculum would include experimental courses in 
chosen occupations, Thus the would-be dentist 
might find himself more adapted to the profes- 
sion of dental technician. 

All this would be done by teachers, civilian 
teachers. It could be supervised and directed by 
an Education Office in the War Department or 
by the United States Office of Education, It could 
be carried to recruits in the lands we occupy on 
the same basis. 


It would be a tremendous and dynamic school 
in citizenship. It would dramatize the coopera. 
tive aspect of democracy where we give for the 


common good and draw the advantages of the § 


exchange. 


fe Berar are ample precedents in the history 
of the army. West Point itself has called on 
civilian educators to round out the staff. War. 
time training schools have been centered in col- 


leges. The Army Specialized Training Program § 


showed that military training could be effectively 
joined with that of civilian educators. Even the 
Civilian Conservation Corps on a modest scale 
indicated that camp life and schooling were well 
married. 

But the most encouraging and valuable prece- 
dent came with the close of this war. Then it was 
that the Army launched its Army Education Pro- 
gram for Inactive Theaters. Handicapped though 
it was by the constant movement of troops, classes 
as varied as art and bookkeeping, aerodynamia 
and French were promoted wherever men could 


be found to teach and soldiers could be encour: } 
aged to study. No one who worked in the pro — 


gram can deny the sincerity of the Army’s effort 


to combine schooling with training, with occupa- F 


tion duties, and with demobilization. It was the 
army's demonstration to educators that a con- 
scriptive army could sponsor two ends simultane. 
ously: to carry out the military commitments of 
the nation and to contribute to the educational 
advancement and civic responsibility of Ameri- 
can youth. 

Again, the army in the plan it advanced in 
October, 1946, offered to share its proposed year 
of training with the educational system in the 
case of those recruits who wanted to go on to 
college or technical school, Is it not time for 
educators to recognize that in the interests of 
world peace both they and the army have for the 
time being a common claim to the training of a 
vigorous citizen army? 

A conscriptive army need not be the old army; 


we can change that and make it a training school J 


for youth. 





Let us not lose sight of the fact that even though it is important to defeat any plan of 
military conscription, the great responsibility which lies upon us is to help mold the public 
mind toward a new orientation, one which considers world peace as a probability. We can 
make of this probability a reality if we can educate enough people to understand that a 
people armed with the facts can, in this democracy, bring about the application of a 
governmental policy which is enlightened at both the foreign and domestic levels (William 
H. Fisher, “Is the Issue Compulsory Military Training?” in Social Education, Vol. X, No. 2, 


February, 1946, p. 68). 
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International Education 
istory 
ed on 
War. 
n col 
gram q 
tively HAVE recently attended several meetings 
ae convoked to help realize the international 
acalll education objectives of the United Nations 
——_ Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). These various conferences were at- 
rece ‘tended by both high-minded and well intentioned 
El people whose enthusiasm for their task was 
1 Pro. §) boundless and whose willingness to take on new 
rough duties despite limited time was deserving of the 
lasses) highest praise. To these people international 
amics |) ¢ducation meant largely “How can we make our 
coull children understand Great Britain, France, Rus- 
ncour- p 1a? How can we best make our young people 
e pro conscious of the problems of the British mer- 
effort |, chant, the French worker, the Russian farmer?” 
ccupa: Various methods, such as the increased and effi- 
as the}, cient use of audio-visual aids and of community 
» con. Tesources were inevitably suggested. Our young 
Itane- §) People must learn to understand the young peo- 
nts off) Ple of other lands. And understanding meant 
‘tional §) ‘hat the battle for peace was half won. 
Ameth Having been a student in the elementary and 
| secondary schools of four different countries and 
ced in) being a professionally trained American teacher, 
di year I found it difficult to share fully their enthu- 
in they ‘asm. In fact I could not help feeling that these 
on tof People, like the framers of UNESCO, had in- 
ne for? ‘uiged in the admittedly deplorable policy of 
ests of @ Putting the cart before the horse. 
for ms : GERMAN VS. FRENCH INDOCTRINATION 
sat HICH is the cart and which is the horse? 
| army; There are apparently two schools of 
school} thought on international education. One such 





school interprets it as the fostering of interna- 














Is international control and supervision of national 
education prerequisite to the development of educa- 
tion for international understanding and for peace? 
An assistant professor of modern languages, educated 
in part in Germany, Luxembourg, and France be- 
lieves so, 






















The Cart, the Horse, and 


Lothar Kahn 


tional understanding and cooperation through 
education. The other school thinks of it as taking 
education of a nation’s youth out of the hands of 
the national government alone and putting it 
under some measure of international control, 
supervision, and inspection. These are distinct 
and yet related points; on the recognition of their 
distinctness and relationship and on the treat- 
ment of that distinctness and relationship may 
well, to a large extent, hinge the future peace. By 
carrying out the beliefs and policies of the inter- 
national-understanding-through-education school 
before a security basis has been established in the 
form of an international inspection, control, and 
supervisory board, I cannot help feeling, in view 
of my experiences, that the UNESCO framers 
have put the cart before the horse. 

As a result of the Saar Plebiscite in 1935, which 
made a prolonged stay there impossible for my 
family, I emigrated to Luxembourg and France, 
but not before having been subjected to an eight- 
month dose of Nazi education. The latter was an 
unforgettable experience, in that education, by 
nature an instrument of peace, was converted 
into a helpless tool of war. Under a national 
government which preached contempt and 
hatred for foreign nations, national and racial 
superiority along every line, death to the despised 
enemy, we, the children, were taught to despise 
and hate the youth of other countries, to feel 
superior to them and were taught the means to 
kill them. There was no dissension, no opposing 
voice. In fact, after only a short exposure to 
Nazism, anda even though I came from a perse- 
cuted home, upon my arrival in Luxembourg I 
was an unwitting agent of Nazi propaganda. 

In Luxembourg and France I encountered an 
attitude almost diametrically opposed to that in 
the Saar. While Germany had swung between 
the two World Wars from the extreme left to the 
extreme right, France had moved from the ex- 
treme right of a Poincaré to the extreme left of 
the Popular Front. The wave of appeasement 
which was to culminate in the Munich debacle 
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was already clearly discernible in the Luxem- 
bourg and French school of 1936-37. If Hitler 
wanted Austria, let him have it! If he wanted 
Czechoslovakia, . . . ah, France would not fight 
again! She had not forgotten ’14-’18, her territory 
ravaged by war, her cities destroyed, her men lost 
in battle! The attitude of the government, re- 
flected in that of the schools, was a mixture of 
resting upon the laurels earned by glorious an- 
cestors and the approach that World War I had 
been a Pyrrhic victory. In war there was no vic- 
tory; in war there was but defeat. 

On one side of the Rhine, young men were 
trained to hate and kill; on the other, they were 
taught if not to love, then at least to understand 
and sympathize with the ambitions of other na- 
tions. Beyond the Rhine, they were taught to 
revel and glory in war; on this bank, war was, if 
not entirely wrong, then at least to be avoided 
even at the highest cost. For young Johann 
Schmidt: Der Kampf fiir das Vaterland—Drang 
nach Osten—Mehr Lebensraum. On the other 
side, for young Jacques Bonhomme: La Paix a 
tout prix. 

The noted French playwright, Giraudoux, in 
his capacity as Minister of Information in the 
Daladier Cabinet, addressed French youth upon 
its return from the summer vacation shortly after 
the outbreak of war in 1939. “Not one line in a 
French text,” he said, “could be used as proof 
that France was not trying to foster a good inter- 
national relations and a humane spirit. . . . But 
where have those other young people been 
pushed, those who ought to be your equals and 
comrades or those of whom one would at least 
hope they would be comrades some day? We must 
admit it, the education which was given them 
may prolong indefinitely the menace of Hitler.” 

What Giraudoux may also have felt, but could 
hardly give utterance to, was that a youth 
trained for peace and against war could not well 
defeat the youth trained to love and glorify war 
as was the German youth. All other things equal, 
the German soldier of 1940, the student of yes- 
teryear, was bound to be the victor in his main 
field of distinction and excellence: war. 


UNESCO PRECEDENTS AND LIMITATIONS 


RE-WAR attempts at international educa- 

tion, largely French in their exaggerated in- 
tellectualism, were all of the better-understand- 
ing-through-education variety. The International 
Committee for Intellectual Cooperation, main 
precursor of UNESCO, conducted its activities 
on far too high a plane ever to reach or affect the 


average educator or teacher, The activities of 
the Committee, and those of the Geneva Bureau 
of International Education, were confined 
mainly to such functions as exchanging informa- 
tion on educational progress and legislation, ex- 
changing students and teachers, raising educa. 
tional standards and reducing illiteracy, recom- 
mending content and amount of teaching to be 
done on the League, etc. 

While most League members and some non- 
member states agreed to cooperate in this general 
policy or paid lip-service to it, there was neither 
an agency with supervisory and control powers 
with access to the schools nor was the voluntary 
information-exchange of so frank a character as 
to reveal even major educational trends in a 
country. Thus it was possible for a Nazi govern- 
ment to report that it was carrying out educa. 
tional policies which would promote sound inter- 
national relations while calmly proceeding with 
an education aiming at precisely an opposite 
goal. Not once did the then existant interna 
tional machinery, based exclusively on highly 
unreliable good-will, protest against the total 
Nazification of the German school with all of its 
concomitant military and warlike features. 

While UNESCO, unlike its predecessor, was in- 5 
tended to appeal to the rank and file of intel- 
lectual workers rather than to an aristocratic 
elite, the machinery with which it has been pro- 
vided seems no better suited to protest against 9 
a possible recurrence of a Hitlerite school pro- 
gram. It can only seek to promote international | 
understanding, reduce illiteracy, rebuild schools, 
and replenish libraries ravaged by wars and be 
a general clearing house for educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural information as supplied by the 
individual nation. A future Hitlerite state could 
safely report “peaceful developments and re 
forms” without that information being chal- 
lenged or the “reforms” being questioned or con- 
demned. From a point of view of effectiveness, 
UNESCO is hardly equipped to prevent the fu: 
ture exploitation of education as a helpless tool 
of war by a national government bent upon 
war. 


NEED FOR A BILATERAL PROGRAM 


T THESE various meetings of UNESCO enr- 
thusiasts, particular attention was called 

to the problem of understanding Russia. Rus 
sia, it was agreed, was the nation to study in 
international affairs, for, judging by the ex 
tremely variant comments made about her evet 
by experts, she was the most misrepresented, if 
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not the most misunderstood nation in the world 
today. Our main energies in the spirit of 
UNESCO must be directed at correcting these 
misapprehensions and at eliminating many mis- 
conceptions. 

The average Russian is no different from us. 
His problems, though different along «iinor 
lines, are essentially similar. Understand him, 
know his mode of living, know his humble aspira- 
tions, know that war constitutes a no more de- 
sirable or happier or more useful part of his life 
than it does of ours and much of our fear of 
Russia will go. In the common needs, basically 
common hopes and aspirations, likes and dis- 
likes of the common people of Russia and 
America, we have the safest possible guarantor 
of peace. Let us then proceed, was the spirit 
of this gathering, toward the exposition of the 
commonness which means understanding, the 
loss of fear, the spirit of peace. 

Only one fact was overlooked. Understanding, 
cooperation, trusting, and loving one’s neigh- 
bors are not one-party, unilateral affairs. We may 
strive to understand Russia in our schools. How- 
ever, unless the Russian school, in its turn, strives 
to make its charges understand us, the result will 
be destructive, rather than constructive. What 
certainty or assurance do the educators of one 
country have today that a similar program of 
“understanding and trusting” and not the reverse 
is advocated in the schools of the other? 

In order that an international education pro- 
gram of understanding and cooperation be suc- 
cessful or at least neutral in its effect, there must 
be a central international agency which has com- 
missions assigned to the educational ministries 
with unrestricted access to the schools. The mini- 
mum function of such a Commission would be to 
assure the other nations that nothing injurious 
to peace and international understanding was 
taught in the schools of the particular nation. If 
such an assurance is lacking, if for instance there 
is doubt that the Russian school does not teach 


the understanding of Americans but speaks in- 
stead of a corrupt plutocratic nation of reaction- 
aries which cannot be understood, going full- 
steam ahead may prove to be exceedingly danger- 
ous. 

Teaching for peace in our country, if not 
paralleled or if opposed in a neighboring coun- 
try or one of equal strength, would give the 
offending nation (‘vhich is invariably the ag- 
gressor nation) an edge in the would-be struggle. 
The youth of this latter nation, as was Hitler 
youth, is prepared to fight, having been taught 
to hate and translate hatred into violent action. 
The youth of the peace-teaching country will 
be bewildered, uprooted, unable to decide what 
it is all about. Had tuey not been taught to re- 
spect the other fellow? Was he not like them? 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL COMEs FIRsT 


EACHING for international understanding 

and cooperation is a highly desirable, long- 
range measure. That in it rest the ultimate hope 
for peace need hardly be questioned. However, 
setting up UNESCO Commissions at the educa- 
tional ministries of the various nations is an 
immediate necessity. For once, the long-range 
contribution must not be attempted before the 
immediate solution, laying the groundwork, has 
been reached. 

Before we may safely preach the ur“ nding 
of Russia in our schools, Russia must first of all 
be a member nation of UNESCO and a UNESCO 
appointed international commission in Moscow 
must give us the go-ahead-signal. Similarly Soviet 
Russia cannot intelligently proceed with educa- 
tion for understanding before the UNESCO com- 
missions in the United States have stated that 
there are no anti-Russian statements in our texts 
and no anti-Russian propaganda being dissemi- 
nated in American schools. The international 
control and supervision of education must be 
given definite priority. The cart must not be put 
before the horse. 





State Historical Societies 
and the Teaching of History 


O. F. Ander and Hazel Phillips 








HE contributions of our state historical 
societies toward a more effective method 
of teaching American history in our pub- 
lic schools have been of such a nature that the 
average social science teacher would undoubtedly 
be justified in doubting that he could expect a 
great deal of aid from these societies in making 
his teaching more effective in an atomic age. 
The relationship between social science teachers 
and state historical societies has never been very 
close even in those states where courses in the 
history of the state have been offered in the high 
school, and it might be even more adversely af- 
fected by changes in higher education. 
Regardless of the controversy over the merits 
of radical deviations from customs and traditions 
in higher education made at the University of 
Chicago prior to 1941, the university, situated 
almost in the center of the American belt of 
isolationism, assumed a leadership in readjusting 
the college curriculum to a new age, in which 
the ideals of Thomas Aquinas seemed more suit- 
able than those of Robert Rutherford McCor- 
mick. During the last few years more sweeping 
changes have been made in the curriculum of 
our colleges and universities than during decades 
of the age of Eliot. The system developed at Har- 
vard under Eliot was certainly American, and 
it must have been an expression in higher edu- 
cation of rugged individualism in which depart- 
mentalism, specialization, and the elective sys- 
tem were expressions of the American way of 
intellectual life. 
The broader cultural objectives, as a natural 
reaction to the elective system and the growth 
of an international consciousness in an ever-in- 
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If state and local history have value in the social 
studies program, surely state historical societies and 
the schools should work together closely. Needs and 
possibilities are explored by the chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Social Sciences in Augustana College and the 
president of the Illinois Council for the Social Studies, 
who teaches in the Argo Community High School. 
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creasingly complex society, should soon reflect 
themselves at our institutions of higher learning 
and in a greater success in the attainment of 
basic ideals essential in the atomic age in our 
public schools. Thus it would seem as if the 
establishment of a closer relationship between 
social science teachers and state historical socie- 
ties would hardly be desirable, because the aims 
of the teacher and the state historian seem to be 
incompatible. Certainly a world consciousness 
and a spirit of tolerance are the direct opposites 
to localism and sectionalism. 


ORTUNATELY the interpretation of local 

and regional history by our state historical 
societies through their publications has also been | 
broadened. These societies have not been un- 
affected by trends in historical writing. Section- 
alism may not have disappeared in America, and 
it is to be expected that some remnants of it be 
found in some of our state historical societies, 
but these, most often under the direction of a 
very competent director or secretary or state his- } 
torian, have become conscious of the fact that 
they are able to be of considerable aid to the 
social science teachers in attaining the greater 
objectives of education. These directors and sec- 
retaries recognize that the scope of the functions 
of their societies must be broadened and made 
to conform to the ideals of a new age, or these 
societies would hardly be justified in existing as 
public institutions subsidized by the state. 

The teacher of today recognizes the signifi- 
cance of stressing the ideals of democracy and 
race tolerance in the classroom as at no other 
time in our history. The dangers of narrow na- 
tionalism are evident to almost every teacher 
of history in our public schools. We are faced 
with a real challenge as teachers as we seek to 
create a series of loyalties which, if not properly 
understood, will only lead to more wars and 
chaos. These loyalties are fundamental to a civ- 
ilized people and a world unity, loyalties to the 
family, loyalties to the community and state, 
loyalty to our nation, and loyalty to the world. 
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These aims in the teaching of history in our 
public schools can not be wholly and satisfactorily 
attained under the present circumstances, Yet 
they must be attained unless we wish to see a con- 
tinued deterioraticn of the very basis of our 
civilization, the family. To the child two things 
are very real, namely, his family and the com- 
munity in which he lives. The larger objectives 
of loyalty to the nation and the world cannot, 
therefore, be attained unless the teacher recog- 
nizes the student’s natural curiosity in discover- 
ing more knowledge about his own family and 
the community. The teacher must recognize that 
culture has not known any boundaries and that 
local and state institutions with which the pu- 
pils might be somewhat acquainted are the ex- 
pressions of our so-called Western civilization. 
An understanding of environmental influences 
upon these, as well as the effects of historical ex- 
perience in modifying them, might provide the 
most excellent basis for a better understanding 
of sectionalism, narrow nationalism, and wars. 

Knowledge of the origins of the family, the 
people of the community, and of the state will 
create a better understanding of our national 
problems and of those forces which tend to draw 
the peoples of the world both together and 
apart. State and local history might not only 
make the teaching of American history more 
understandable to the students in our public 
schools, but it might greatly facilitate the attain- 
ments of those ends desired in a course in “World 
History.” The influence of the past upon our 
way of life, even if it is as remote from us as 
ancient Athens, is very real, and evidences of it 
are not difficult to find, 


HE social science teacher should acquaint 

herself with the admirable efforts made by 
the Texas State Historical Association, the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Historical Societies, and 
the New York State Historical Association to be 
of service to the social science teachers in creating 
a more vital interest in history. The historical 
societies of Tennessee, Minnesota, Illinois, and 
Oklahoma are investigating the work done in 
Texas, New York, and Pennsylvania, and it is 
possible that within a short time “the junior 
| historian” movement of Pennsylvania, described 
by Elizabeth Wallace in Social Education, April, 
1945, may spread throughout the nation. 

The authors would, however, regret to see the 
enactment of state laws which would make the 
teaching of history of the state mandatory as was 
done in Pennsylvania in 1943. Such courses, 


taught by incompetent teachers and based upon 
less carefully selected readings, might create a 
regionalism which in our times would be dis- 
astrous to say the least. Should courses in state 
history be regarded as so essential as to be made 
mandatory, they should be given in the fourth or 
fifth grades rather than in the high school. But 
though the emphasis might be on state and local 
history to a considerable advantage in the grades, 
the children must be made to understand that 
their community is a part of their state, and their 
state a part of the United States, and the United 
States a part of the world. 

The unfortunate consequences of localism, 
particularism, and regionalism cannot be stressed 
more effectively than through the medium of 
state history, and the results of harmony and co- 
operation and good will are nowhere more in 
evidence than in the records of a local commu- 
nity and state. Rather than courses in the history 
of the state in our public schools, a voluntary 
basis of cooperation between social science teach- 
ers and state historical societies should be estab- 
lished through the enrichment of courses in 
American and world history by an intelligent use 
of state and local history for purposes of illustra- 
tion. The idea must be kept in mind that such 
sweeping changes have indeed been made in 
society that it is possible to say that the modern 
man has become obsolete in his thinking. It is 
therefore self-evident that much historical ma- 
terial dealing with state and local history has 
also become obsolete. The history of the com- 
munity and the state must be reinterpreted in 
new reading materals, if that form of history is 
to have a place at all in our public schools. The 
social science teachers must be taught how to use 
this new material effectively or how to reinter- 
pret the old in the light of our times. The coop- 
eration of teachers colleges and liberal arts col- 
leges is essential, if this task is to be done well, 
and it is not certain that these institutions are 
equal to the task. 


HIS article does not need to dwell upon 

the origin of the junior historian move- 
ments, When the social science teacher is pre- 
pared to avail himself of local and state his- 
torical material, the junior historian movement 
becomes significant. Miss Wallace has already de- 
scribed “The Pennsylvania Federation of Junior 
Historians” (Social Education, April, 1945) and 
Mr. H. Bailey Carroll, editor of the Junior His- 
torian (Texas Historical Association), will give 
the details of the movement in an article which 
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is soon to be published in the Bulletin of the 
American Association for State and Local His- 
tory. 

By the publication of a historical journal con- 
sisting of-the contributions of school children a 
stimulus and an incentive has been found of 
great significance. Mr. Carroll believes that the 
junior historian movement intensifies the interest 
in the community, past and present, and creates 
a more harmonious relationship between the 
school and the community, and that the junior 
historian movement will provide training in self- 
expression and be an excellent vehicle of fusion, 
correlating history, economics, literature, and 
citizenship. Miss Mary E. Cunningham, who is 
the editor of the excellent junior historian jour- 
nal of New York, called The Yorker, is interested 
in encouraging a national junior historian 
movement and the establishment of an organ- 
ization of those interested in promoting the move- 
ment. 

Such an organization is most desirable, if the 
general broad aims of our system of education 
are kept foremost in the mind. The mere publi- 
cation of a junior history journal and the pub- 
lication of guides and materials by state histo- 
rical societies for the use of the teacher and the 
pupil are quite inadequate. The training of our 
sciiool teachers has not been such as to make it 
possible for them to make a radical change in 
their methods of teaching. 

The assumption that with the aid of these 
journals to stimulate an interest in state and 
local history, and with the publication of bib- 
liographical guides and reading materials by 
state historical societies, history teaching in our 
public schools has been improved and our aims 
achieved, is absurd. You do not create a fisher- 
man by merely equipping him with a reel and a 
rod. He must be taught how to use them, The 
same is true of our social science teachers. They 
must be taught how to direct “research” in local 
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history on the part of their pupils, they must be 
taught how to use the guides and the reading 
materials and how to use state and local history 
for the purpose of effectively illustrating Ameri. 
can or world history. Local and state history 
should only serve as a means to an end and not 
be an end in itself. 


OLLEGES and normal schools must offer 
courses to teachers and prospective teachers 
of the social sciences in the techniques and 
methods of teaching history in which the com. 


munity and state serve as a means to illustrate 


the flow of history and our cultural growth and 
development. This approach has been made by 
the Illinois State Historical Society and the Illi- 
nois Council for the Social Studies. Colleges in 
Illinois have been urged with success to estab 
lish special “workshops” in the teaching of Illi- 
nois history. A joint committee of the two co 


operating societies has been appointed in order 


to study the problem of how Illinois history 
might be utilized effectively in the classroom in 
order to achieve the general and more important 
aims of our public schools. This method of teach- 
ing, however, must not supplant other methods, 
and it would be a dark day, indeed, if it became 
the only method of teaching history. A successful 
teacher varies his method, and he would become 
even more successful by increasing the variations 
to include such an effective method as the utiliza- 
tion of local and state historical materials. Such 
variation, however, would lose its effectiveness 
by constant use. 

Unless we wish to see many of the gains made 
in our public school curricula and the hopes 
for further progress eliminated, the social science 
teacher and the state historical societies must 
find the basis of an intelligent and voluntary 
cooperation which will benefit society and in- 
sure a happier era of peace, and not one of intol- 
erance, sectionalism, and narrow nationalism. 





For some years the cultural importance of developing individual differences has been 


emphasized by those schools in which there is a trend toward the application of schooling 
to community problems. That a school program should be built upon a regard for the 
particular abilities of each individual, and at the same time, be focused on the larger 
problem of how each individual, with whatever abilities and limitations he may have, can 
best be helped to live in and contribute to his community, is one example of the strength 
and logic that lies in the idealism of American democracy (Gordon McCloskey, “The Use 
of Community Resources,” in Edward Krug and G. Lester Anderson, Eds., Adapting 
Instruction in the Social Studies to Individual Differences. Fifteenth Yearbook. Washington: 


National Council for the Social Studies, 1944. P. 112). 
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Study of Human Behavior in 


the Social Science Program 
Ralph H. Ojemann, Anne Nugent, and Martha Corry 








ways of thinking about behavior. On the 

one hand, we may emphasize the overt as- 
pects. We may consider the outward form of the 
behavior, or the immediate consequences, and we 
may attach some label to it. For example, if a 
child takes some article belonging to another— 
let us say a fountain pen—we may think of this 
as a violation of property rights or as something 
that is injurious to society, and we may classify 
it with other cases of stealing.. If we consider 
methods of treatment, we may perhaps suggest 
some arbitrary punishment. But in all this we 
have considered only the behavior as it looks 
from the outside—it is a violation of property 
rights, something the child should not do. 

On the other hand, we may think of the 
behavior in more analytical terms. We may ask 
why the child acted as he did. We may ask what 
motive lay behind the behavior and how it 
happened that the child chose this particular 
method for satisfying his motive. Was it that he 
did not knuw the meaning of “belonging to some- 
one,” as may be the case for a two-year-old} or 
had he been discriminated against unreasonably 
and was he trying to build up a feeling of ade- 
quacy, as may be the case for a nine-year-old? 
Were there any other factors that lay behind the 
behavior? 

There is ample evidence from experimental 
and clinical studies to show that the same form 
of overt behavior, such as non-cooperation, de- 
structiveness, shyness, aggressiveness, discrimina- 
tion, and prejudiced behavior, may be produced 


R= convenience, we may distinguish two 


| by many different causes. It follows then that we 


do not have a functional understanding of the 
behavior nor will we know how to react toward 











This report of an experimental program comes from 
a teacher of social studies in the University High 
School, State University of Iowa, and two members of 
the University faculty in Child Development. 








it or change it until we know the causes operating 
in particular cases. 


RELATION TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


UT what has the analytical approach to do 
with social science? The analysis of many 
social problems strongly suggests that an under- 
standing of human behavior and its development 
is fundamental to an effective attack upon them. 
A social problem is one that involves people and 
their behavior. Consider, for example, such prob- 
lems as juvenile delinquency, the poll tax, the 
attitude of weaker nations toward stronger na- 
tions, or the effect of a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. All of these involve the behavior of 
persons toward other persons, and a fundamental 
analysis of each requires an understanding of the 
factors underlying and producing behavior. 
To illustrate: the most effective suggestions for 
the treatment of beginning delinquents have 
come from the analysis of the behavior of the 
delinquent to find out why he acted as he did. 
The early studies of this problem demonstrated 
that delinquents often, though not always, come 
from slum areas and from homes of low socio- 
economic status. Further studies sought to answer 
the question why some children from the more 
privileged areas become delinquent and why two 
children living in the same slum or the same 
home often show such different behavior in that 
the one becomes delinquent and the other does 
not. When such fundamental analyses were 
made, the reasons for these phenomena became 
more clear, in a very high proportion of cases, it 
was found that the delinquent was trying to over- 
come feelings of inadequency and insecurity.* It 
was also not difficult to show that some children 
in the well-to-do homes may feel psychologically 
insecure or inadequate and some children in the 
economically poor homes may be psychologically 
quite adequate and secure. The problem of re- 


1 W. Healy, and A. Bronner, New Light on Delinquency 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936). 
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directing the delinquent thus becomes one of 
finding out what basic motives the individual 
is trying to satisfy and how he can be helped to 
meet or change them. 

There is increasing evidence to indicate that 
learning to look at human behavior in an ana- 
lytical way is fundamental to the development 
of social cooperation. In one study,? for example, 
a group of young persons were taught to think of 
their own behavior and that of their parents, 
teachers, employers, and classmates in an ana- 
lytical way. The experimental groups were paral- 
leled by carefully matched control groups who 
were not given the special training. The results 
indicated significant reductions in conflicts for 
the experimental groups. Various types of quali- 
tative data also indicated significant changes in 
attitudes and actions toward others when be- 
havior was understood in an analytical way. 

In another study,’ experimental evidence was 
obtained to indicate that attitudes toward other 
races can be changed more effectively when the 
analytical approach to behavior is used as com- 
pared with the non-analytical approach. 

The development of communication and trans- 
portation has increased tremendously the impor- 
tance of learning to live together. The suggestion 
has been made that in order to be able to live 
together we must understand others. But this 
understanding must’ extend beyond such overt 
items as where they live, how they dress, and 
what customs they observe. We need to know the 
basic motivations of their behavior and how easy 
or difficult it is for them to meet the basic de- 
mands of the human personality. 


RELATIONS TO INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT 


E MAY turn to an entirely different area 

\ \ to show the wider application of the ana- 
lytical approach. It has been known for a number 
of years that far too many workers in industry 
lose their jobs not so much because of lack of 
specific vocational skills but, rather, because of 
an inability to get along with the people about 
tliem.* As we have just indicated, an understand- 


*Ralph H. Ojemann, and Mildred I. Morgan. “The 
Effect of a Learning Program Designed to Assist Youth in 
an Understanding of Behavior and Its Development,” 
Child Development, XIII: 181-94, September, 1942. 

*Eleanor Links, “A Comparison of Two Methods of 
Using Radio for Changing Certain Social Attitudes” (un- 
published master’s thesis on file in University of Iowa 
Library). 

‘Data from Brewer, cited in: Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Priucipals, XX:199, Janu- 
ary, 1936. 
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ing of behavior in fundamental terms seems basic 
to the development of ability to cooperate with 
others, When a student is learning to look at be- 
havior analytically, he is acquiring one of the 
fundamentals that he will need for success and 
satisfaction in his occupation. 

Again, everyone is familiar with the fact that 
there is much dissatisfaction with methods that 
parents currently use with their children. We 


have just passed through a period in which an | 


increase in behavior problems among young boys 
and girls has been reported from almost every 
section of the country. Much of the responsibility 
for this increase has been placed upon the home 


and there is ample evidence to show that many f 


homes have not made the contribution io the 
growing personality that can reasonably be ex- 
pected of them. 

Similarly, the study of adjustment problems of 
children in school has shown that there is alto- 
gether too little understanding of child behavior 
on the part of teachers. There is both experi- 
mental® and clinical evidence to indicate that 
many problems could have been avoided if teach- 
ers had a more fundamental understanding of the 
factors underlying the behavior of their pupils. 
It is also quite clear that in planning our cities 
and neighborhoods relatively little thought has 
been given to the needs of the growing personaii- 
ties who are to live there. It would be most help. 
ful for the ordinary citizen before he votes on the 
question of community planning for youth and 
similar civic problems to have some conception 


of what the human personality requires for its | 


growth. 

When it becomes clear that parents, teachers, 
and citizens do not know as much about child 
behavior as they should, the first reaction is to 
suggest an adult-education program for them. 
This may appear to be a logical solution until we 
analyze the problem further. Is the adult level a 
good point to begin something so fundamental, 
even if there were some way of insuring that all 
adults would attend adult classes? Practically 
everyone who has worked with parents or teach 
ers soon realizes that to wait until they get into 
difficulty with children is rather late to begin aa 
education in the understanding of human be 
havior. The social science teacher is especially 
interested in citizens, and the same principle ap 
plies to them. If such persons could develop 


* Ralph H. Ojemann, and Frances R. Wilkinson, “The 
Effect on Pupil Growth of an Increase in Teacher's Under- 
standing of Pupil Behavior.” The Journal of Experimental 
Education, VIII:143-47, December, 1939. 
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an understanding of behavior early in life, it 
would seem that they would be acquiring a foun- 
dation which would be most helpful to them. 

> We may bring into the picture one additional 
fact. As the child grows older—that is, as he pro- 
ceeds through the junior and especially the senior 
high school—and finally when he leaves school, he 
faces to an increasingly greater extent the prob- 
lem of guiding his own development. As he grows 
® older, more of the responsibility for choosing his 
work and leisure-time activities devolves upon 
hmm. There is some reason to suggest that 
throughout the high school we do not give the 
child sufficient training and practice in guiding 
} his own development. A brief analysis of what 
) is required to enable an individual to take more 
responsibility for guiding his own development 
| indicates that an insight into his own behavior, as 
well as the behavior of others, is essential. 


Course POossIBILITIES 


HEN all these observations are put to- 
gether they seem to suggest that some 
} time before the child finishes his high school 
® career it would be helpful to him to acquire a 
thoroughly functional understanding and appre- 
ciation of “what makes people tick” and “how 
they get that way.” 

The problem then becomes: “How can the 
}analytical study of human behavior be incor- 
porated most effectively into the school pro- 
> gram?” “At what level can the material best be 
taught?” “Should we develop a separate course?” 

Several criteria suggest themselves as guides 
for the development of a plan. Since pupils can 
make an immediate use of an analytical knowl- 
edge of human behavior, it would seem most 
helpful to begin the teaching early. Since the 
application of the understanding of human be- 
havior is basic to many social problems and to 
the development of social cooperation, it would 
seem highly desirable to attempt to incorporate 
a sizable share of the beginning units in the social 
science program. Nevertheless, since the study 
of the factors underlying behavior, especially in 
its generalized form, tends to be rather abstract, 
perhaps the attempt for the more formal and 
systematic teaching should not be made until 
the junior high school level. In the more in- 
formal study of human behavior that may take 
place in the elementary school, the material 
can be made quite concrete by utilizing situations 
which are facing the pupils at the moment. In the 
neighborhood of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, however, there would seem to come an 


opportune time to introduce a more formal 
study. 


Four EXPERIMENTAL UNITS 


HE question then is: “Can a series of units 

be developed that will be stimulating, chal- 
lenging and useful to social science students?” 
During the 1944-45 and 1945-46 academic years, 
a series of such units was incorporated in the 
ninth-grade social science classes of the Univer- 
sity High School. A total of g5 students served 
as subjects, 

For this study four units were developed. An 
effort was made to organize the first unit in 
such a way as to provide an overall view of the 
analytical approach to human behavior and to 
suggest something of its significance. This unit 
was entitled, “How It Helps Us to Know Why 
People Act As They Do.” In the reading material 
designed for it, an explanation was given of the 
usual or non-analytical way of looking at human 
behavior, and this was contrasted with the type 
of approach that inquires into the causes before 
attempts are made to interpret and react to the 
behavior of another. The usefulness of the ana- 
lytical approach was detailed by numerous con- 
crete examples. 

The reading materials for this unit and for ail 
other units were accompanied by a rich assort- 
ment of suggestions for supplementary activities, 
including the use of motion pictures for present- 
ing concrete situations which could be subse- 
quently analyzed, observation of behavior in 
nursery schools and the like. 

The titles and outlines or descriptions of the 
remaining units were as foiiows: 

Unit II—“Where Do Pevple Get Their Different Ways 
of Acting?” 


A. Why are some people aggressive? 

B. Why are some people shy? 

C. Why do some people rely on emotional outbursts to 
gain their satisfactions? 

D. Why do some people alibi or daydream? 

E. How do physical differences in individuals affect their 
behavior? 


Unit I1I—“Some Practice in Looking at Social Problems 
in Terms of People’s Behavior.” 

This unit included such problems as the causes, treat- 
ment and prevention of delinquency; the effect of auto- 
cratic and democratic forms of government; the attitudes 
of people in defeated countries; and the effect of op- 
portunities for gaining security and status on law observ- 
ance. 

Unit IV—“Some Practice in Thinking About Your Plans 
for Your Own Development.” 


In this unit the student was helped to appreciate that 
such activities as studying, taking part in class discussions, 
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working or playing with others and engaging in leisure- 
time activities are forms of behavior. He was then asked 
to examine his current behavior both in class and out of 
class to estimate what motives are satisfied by them. On 
the basis of this analysis, he was encouraged to work out a 
plan for the next year or two for guiding his own develop- 
ment. 


In addition to the reading materials especially 
prepared for each of the units, much use was 
made of other books such as People Are Impor- 
tant, by Ruch and others (New York: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1941). 


EVALUATION 


OW effective was this program? How did 
the pupils react to the iearning program? 
How hard was it to maintain their interest? The 
teacher of the class found that this type of study 
had a great appeal to students of this level and 
comments such as, “This is interesting,” “This is 
fun,” and “I didn’t know that we studied prob- 
lems such as these in social studies” were typical. 
The groups taking part in this study did not seem 
to be greatly different from ninth-grade students 
the country over. The students of average ability 
in these classes reacted quite favorably and made 
their share of significant contributions. 

Did the pupils make significant growth or were 
the ideas so abstract that learning was difficult? 
During the first year the program was given, a 
detailed study of this question was made by 
Nugent.* Two tests were used to measure changes. 
One was a test in the understanding of factors 
underlying behavior. It was used by McNeil’ in 
a previous study and found to have a reliability 
of .7g when used with high school freshmen. The 
second test was an attitude scale designed to meas- 
ure the attitude toward the analytical approach 
to behavior. It was developed by McCandless.* 
This test describes situations that involve inter- 
actions between adults and children. Following 
each situation a number of suggested reactions 
are given and the subject is asked to indicate 
those with which he agrees. Each item has been 


*Anne Graham Nugent, “The Effectiveness of a Pro- 
gram for Teaching the Understanding of Behavior at the 
High School Level” (unpublished master’s thesis on file 
in the University of Iowa Library). 

* Bessie McNiel, “Development at the Youth Level of a 
Conception of the Causes of Behavior and the Effectiveness 
of a Learning Program in This Area,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1944, 81-85. 

* Boyd McCandless, “A Study of Selected Factors Affect- 
ing Radio Listening Behavior” (unpublished doctor's 
thesis on file in the University of Iowa Library). 


placed on an eleven-point scale representing de. 
grees of favorability or unfavorability toward the 
use of the analytical approach to behavior. Both 
tests show negligible practice effects following 
one administration. 

Forty-five students were enrolled in the two 
social science classes the first year. Complete data 
were obtained for thirty-nine. The six students 
not included were absent at one or more times 
when the tests were given and their records were, 
therefore, incomplete. Tests given at the begin. 
ning and at the end of the learning program indi- 
cate that the subjects made significant gains both 
in their understanding of behavior and in their 
attitude toward the use of the analytical ap 
proach. The gains were checked by careful statis. 
tical procedures. In the second year there were 50 
students and the results again showed a signif. 
cant change. 

It appears from these data that the ideas were 
not too abstract or beyond the learning ability 
of the subjects. 

Did the ideas gained contribute to the analysi 
of social problems discussed later in the cours¢ 
The reactions of both teachers and pupils were 
that the ideas are quite basic to social problems 
The class found that instead of the common ten 
dency to speak of average interests and problem 
of a group they began to realize that a group ii 
made up of individuals with their individu 
problems and prejudices and that each contri 
butes to making up the average. They furthe 
realized that in order to solve group problem 
and conflicts, the individual must be able t 
recognize and solve his own problems and under 
stand those of others making up the group. Foi 
example, the problem of law enforcement, whid 
was subsequently considered in the study of th 
community, was enriched by considering th 
fundamental causes of various types of offensé 
the personal problems of the individuals it 
volved, and the relation of these problems to th 
social and economic influences. These units we 
considered so basic by the teacher that the seconé 
time they were used they were placed at th 
beginning of the ninth-grade social studies pr 
gram in community problems, in order that th! 
understanding of the factors influencing hum 
behavior gained from that work could’ be 
and reinforced through repeated applications i 
the subsequent study of such topics as the family 
school, community relations, and governmeél 
functions. 
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Social Studies in New Jersey 
Secondary Schools 
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WO recent surveys dealing with the status 

and progress of the social studies have 

been reported in Social Education: that 
for the whole country conducted by the Minne- 
sota Council for the Social Studies, reported in 
December, 1945, and that covering Wisconsin, re- 
ported in the May, 1946, issue. These were based 
on data collected in 1945 and 1946, respectively. 
The New Jersey Association of Teachers of the 
Social Studies completed a survey for New Jersey 
in February, 1946, based on data collected for 
the school year 1944-45.1 Comparison with the 
national and Wisconsin survey should be of some 
value as confirming, or conflicting with, trends 
shown in those two surveys. In certain respects 
New Jersey is in a unique position and trends in 
this state may have, for that reason, an interest 
beyond its borders. In addition, the New Jersey 
survey sought information different from that 
of the two other surveys mentioned. 

The spirit of the State Department of Educa- 
tion in New Jersey is to lead and stimulate rather 
than to require adherence to detailed courses on 
a mandatory basis. Legislative enactment at the 
time of the survey, however, required the teach- 
ing of a high school course in Problems of Democ- 
racy in “senior high school grades” and com- 
munity civics in “intermediate or elementary 
school grades.”? A series of State Education De- 
partment syllabi issued between fifteen and 
twenty years ago had provided suggested courses 
for civics and Problems of Democracy, as noted 
above, and had also provided syllabi for suggested 
courses in United States history both for the 
seventh and eighth grades and for the eleventh 


grade, for eighth-grade geography, for European 
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Course offerings in social studies in the public sec- 
ondary schools of New Jersey, as of the school year 
1944-45, are reported by the supervisor of social studies 
in Elizabeth. The study was conducted by the New 
Jersey Association of Teachers of Social Studies, of 
which Mr. Barton is now president. 


Edwin M. Barton 


history, and for economics.® 

In 1941 a new syllabus for Problems of Democ- 
racy* include strong recommendations that the 
required course in this subject be for a full year, 
be placed in the twelfth grade, and be preceded 
by a year’s course in United States history in the 
eleventh grade. 


GENERAL PATTERN 


HE New Jersey survey revealed the follow- 

ing general pattern of social studies courses 
in secondary schools, resulting from these and 
other factors. 

Table I shows the prevailing pattern of social 
studies courses, but does not show the wide varia- 
tions, both in subjects listed above but given dif- 
ferent grade placement, and in other subjects not 
there listed. For instance, considerable numbers 
of students took civics in addition to the 26 per 
cent listed in the ninth grade. Further, very 
few students failed to study United States History 
on the senior high school level. Again, all stu- 
dents were required by law to take Problems of 
Democracy. Those not included in the 58 per 
cent who had a year course in the twelfth grade 
in this subject were, presumably, to be found in 
courses in other grades, in semester courses, or 
in courses “fused” with United States History in 
the twelfth grade. 

Table II shows other courses and approximate 
percentages of students taking them. 


* Published in The Docket, February 11, 1946. Copies 
can be secured from Edwin M. Barton, 217 City Hall, 
Elizabeth, N.J. 25 cents. 

* New Jersey Public Laws, 1927, ch. 283. 

* Teaching of Geography for Grades 1 to 8, 1926; Teach- 
ing of History and Civics for Grades Kindergarten to 
Eighth, 1927; Syllabus of Social Studies for Secondary 
Schools, 1925, Part 1; American History and Civics of 
Society, Part Il; Economics and Problems in American 
Democracy (including syllabus for XI Grade U. S. History); 
all published at Trenton by the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

*A Guide for the Teaching of Problems of Democracy, 
1941, Trenton, N.J., State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 
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TABLE I: SOCIAL STUDIES IN NEW JERSEY HIGH SCHOOLS 
CENTRAL TENDENCIES 





Number of Schools Offering 





Grade Subject 


course 


13 yt. I yr. ; yt. 
course course course 





VII-VII Geography 48 
VIl-VII U. 5. History 62 
Ix ptr 


20 7 
21 


3 
About equally divided between 1-semes- 


ter course and 1-year course 


xX Electives: 
Modern History 
World History 
XI U. 8. History 
XI Problems of Democracy 


87 
85 
120 


(It should be further noted that fusion courses in Grades VII, VIII, iediiat sient Redned in aintaatenabuiiatie affecting 15 per cent 
of the pupils. Grades VII and VIII were the most common placement. History, geography, and civics were the most common combination, 


with history and geograph: . 


the second most frequent combination. A profusion of still different combinations and grade placements 


were noted in the 67 schools having a fused plan in one or more grades.) 





GROUP of subjects fall in a marginal zone 
Z \ of courses definitely focused on the life of 
man in social groups and those focused on giving 
some skill or information valuable primarily on 
an individual basis. It is to be inferred that re- 
sponding schools, since they report such courses, 
consider that these courses contribute to social 
understanding. It is probable that these responses 
indicate a growing importance of the social stud- 
ies in educator’s minds and a searching for ad- 
iitional or better approaches to this vital area. 
The returns in this group of subjects are quite 
scattered and fragmentary. 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT 


PF 4° New Jersey survey also attempted to 

] show what the programs of individual 
schools not only offered in the social studies but 
also the extent to which their actual enrollments 
enabled them to instruct pupils. In other words 


TABLE II: COURSES IN WORLD HISTORY 
(Including Modern History and World History) 





Grade 
favored aaa” 





Early European or Ancient- 
Medieval History 

Ancient History 

Modern or Medieval- 
Modern History 

World History 

Above courses considered 
together 


TABLE III: SUBJECTS OF MARGINAL SOCIAL CONTENT 





Students 
enrolled 


Grade 


favored Schools 


Subject 





Occupations IX 
Sales and Guidance xIl 
Social Guidance (with individ- 

ual and vocational guidance) VI 
Orientation, Social Civics IX 
Consumer Education XI-XIlI 
Psychology XI-XII 





in each school the survey attempted to show 
whether the “average pupil” in his high school 
course had four, or eight, or some other number/) 
of semester courses in social subjects. This is 
somewhat of an over-simplification because pupils 
in some curriculums would have far more social 
studies courses than would others. Despite such 
short-comings, however, useful rank-lists were 
constructed to show the effective relative atten 
tion various schools actually gave to the social 
studies in their programs of study. 

Table V shows the number of semesters of 
social subjects pursued by the “average pupil” in 
median-ranked schools of the four groups, i., 
seventh-eighth grade schools; junior high schools, 


TABLE IV: MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 
MENTIONED ONLY OCCASIONALLY 





Subject Grade favored Schools 





Latin America XI-XII 
English History XI 
Industrial History x 








s, i.e. 


chools; | 
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TABLE V: SEMESTERS OF SOCIAL STUDIES PURSUED BY THE “AVERAGE PUPIL” IN VARIOUS TYPES OF 
SCHOOLS AS RANKED ON THE EXTENT OF CLASS INSTRUCTION ACTUALLY GIVEN 





Lowest 


Types of School porte 


Schools at 
quartile 1 


Median 
school 


Schools at 
quartile 3 





vyr. 7-8 grade schools 3 sem. 
75 schools ranked 
3-yr. jr. high schools 
60 schools ranked 
4-yt. high schools 
93 schools ranked 
3-yr. st. high schools 
42 schools ranked 


4+ sem. 
less than 3 sem. 


2.65 sem. 


4 sem. 
6 sem. 
6— sem. 


3.7 sem. 


7 sem. ; 11 sem. 


6 sem. 
6 sem. 7.6 sem. 10s sem. 
7.6 sem. 9.36 sem. 


5.6 sem. 6.32 sem. 





four-year high schools and senior high schools. 
Similar data have been given for schools at 
quartile 1 and quartile 3. To show the full 
range the lowest and highest ranked schools are 
also shown. 

GENERAL TENDENCIES 


T WILL make the significance of the find- 
I ings more striking if we note that the cen- 
tral tendency in four-year high. schools was to 
give students six semesters of social studies. A 
number of schools, however, taught eight semes- 
ters to all students while others taught only two. 
In some schools pupils could graduate with only 
the required semester of Problems of Democracy. 
In senior high schools the variations were equally 
wide. All pupils in the median schools secured 
four semesters of social studies. Here again, a 
few schools taught social studies to all pupils in 
all six semesters while in others some pupils 
actually received instruction for only two semes- 


| ters. It was found that in some schools pupils 


could graduate with only the required semester 
of Problems of Democracy. 

Certain tendencies are noted in this report. 

1. Generally, smaller schools give a greater 
relative time allotment to social studies than do 
larger schools. 

2. Where pupils are differentiated, there is a 
tendency to give pupils of less academic ability 
greater amounts of time in social studies courses. 

3. Schools with fusion courses tend to give less 


| time to social studies than do schools with sep- 


arate-subject programs. 

4. More time, relatively, is found for social 
studies in the earlier secondary grades than in the 
later. This conclusion is based on grades seven 
through twelve. 

5. Schools preparing a preponderance of their 
students for college have smaller relative enroll- 
ments in the field of social studies. 


6. Schools with rich offerings in their whole 
program of studies, social studies included, tend 
to have a lower relative enrollment in social 
studies than schools without such a rich program. 
It cannot be asserted that social studies has 
yielded a larger proportionate time for the in- 
clusion of such richer offerings than other subject 
matter fields, but there is some basis for such a 
conclusion. This statement could probably be 
justified in some school systems. 


STATE LAw Brincs NEw PATTERN 


N 1945-46, the year of this report, a state law 

went into effect requiring two years of 
United States History in the last four years of 
high school. A definite majority of schools had 
already complied with the 1941 recommendations 
for a year of United States history in the eleventh 
grade and a year of Problems of Democracy in 
the twelfth grade. The only adjustment required 
by these schools was to plan to teach their courses 
in Problems of Democracy historically, a pro- 
cedure permissable under an interpretation of 
the State Commissioner of Education. 

Other schools were required to add a year, in 
some cases three semesters, to the time already 
given to Problems of Democracy, as well as giving 
the “Problems” course an historical treatment. 
In adjusting to this new law the very definite 
trend has been to have a two-year sequence in 
the eleventh and twelfth grades, with the more 
customary historical organization in the eleventh 
grade and a unit or social-problems type of 
organization in the twelfth grade. 

This most recent legislative requirement has 
reduced enrollments in all elective subjects, but 
especially in the social studies. Enrollments in 
world history and modern history have been 
sharply curtailed. In some schools these courses 
have entirely disappeared. 
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NCSS at Boston 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
held its Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting at Boston, 
November 28-30. The New England Association 
of Social Studies Teachers was host of the con- 
vention in which representatives of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers, the American 
Political Science Association, and the Middle 
States Council for the Social Studies were repre- 
sented as program participants. 

On the afternoon of Thanksgiving Day, a 
special train carried about 400 members to Ply- 
mouth where the Plymouth Colony Association 
and the Plymouth Teachers Association were 
hosts. National Council members viewed a 
pageant, attended church service, had Thanks- 
giving dinner, and were present at a broadcast 
of the Town Meeting of the Air for which George 
V. Denny, Jr., served as moderator, and at which 
the speakers were Fiorello LaGuardia and Tyler 
Wood of the United States Department of State. 

An elaborate and rich program for the con- 
vention was prepared by a committee headed by 
W. Linwood Chase, Boston University, in his 
capacity as first vice-president of the National 
Council. The Local Arrangements Committee 
was chaired by Elsie E. Whitney, Dorchester High 
School for Girls, Boston, president of the New 
England Association of Social Studies Teachers. 
Sub-committees were in charge of information, 
finance, badges, souvenirs, exhibits, ticket sales, 
publicity, membership, registration, reception of 
guests, special events, and the annual banquet. 

The forthcoming Seventeenth Yearbook of the 
National Council, “The Study and Teaching of 
American History,” was presented by Richard E. 
Thursfield of the Johns Hopkins University, its 
editor. A general session on international rela- 
tions was addressed by Henry Noble MacCracken, 
president-emeritus of Vassar College, and Richard 
H. Heindel of the Department of State. Another 
general session heard the presidential address of 
Burr W. Phillip of the University of Wisconsin, 
which is published in this issue. Other general 
sessions were addressed by Robert Redfield, of 
the University of Chicago, on “The Study of 
Culture in General Education,” and by William 
Agar, Department of Public Information, United 
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Nations, and Harold Benjamin, U.S. Office of | 
Education, who dealt with the need for co 
operation between UNESCO and the American 
schools. 

Nearly 1000 individuals registered for the con- 
vention and 400 attended the annual banquet, 
which was addressed by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
and Claude M. Fuess, headmaster of Phillips 
Academy, Andover. it is expected that these two 
addresses, together with other papers delivered 
at general and the twenty-eight luncheon and 
sectional meetings, will appear in Social Educa- 
tion. 

The annual business meeting heard reports 
from the president and executive secretary, 
adopted resolutions which are published in this 
issue, and elected the following officers for 1947: 
W. Linwood Chase, Boston University, president; 


Stanley E. Dimond, Detroit Public Schools, first § 


vice-president; W. Francis English, University 


of Missouri, second vice-president; and, as mem § 


bers of the Board of Directors, Anna B. Peck, 
University of Kentucky High School; Hazel Phil- 
lips, Argo (Ill.) Community High School; and 
Harold E. Long, Glens Falls (N.Y.) High School, 
all for three-year terms; George Reavis, Cincin- 
nati Public Schools, and Edgar B. Wesley, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, both for two-year terms; 
and Harry Bard, Baltimore Public Schools, for a 
one-year term. 

The Board of Directors adopted the largest 
budget in the history of the Council, which in 
cludes provision for publication of a yearbook on 
audiovisual materials and techniques, in prepara 
tion for publication next November under the 
editorship of William H. Hartley, and for several 
bulletins of which four are expected to appear by 
next November. Many sub-committees met to 
plan the work of the National Council in the 
fields of civic education, curriculum, membership 
expansion, and other areas. 

The 1947 Annual Meeting will be held a 
St. Louis, November 27-29. 

Miss Anna Marie du Perier of Beaumont, 
Texas, appeared to have the record for longest 
distance traveled to the Boston meeting. Miss 
Myrtle Roberts of Dallas, Miss Anna Appleby of 
St. Petersburg, Florida, and Mrs. May Lee Der 
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ham of Baton Rouge were among others who 
traveled far to be present. 
Appreciation was repeatedly expressed for the 


care and thoughtfulness with which the program 


was planned and the convention administered. 
The exhibits of publishers attracted much atten- 
tion and the courtesy of several Boston publishing 


| houses, which subsidized, in part, the Plymouth 


visit, was greatly appreciated. All in all, attend- 
ance at the convention was a professional experi- 
ence likely to be long remembered and drawn 
upon. 

New York State Activities 

The fall issue of The Citizenship Journal 
(official organ of the New York State Council for 
the Social Studies) is excellent. Articles include 
Rose Mary Wilcox’s “World History Tests”; 
Eric H. Faigle’s “‘New Emphases in the Teaching 
of Geography”; Adelaide W. Baker’s “Time for 
Social Studies in the Elementary School Day”; 
and Mary E. Cunningham’s “Junior Membership 
in the New York State Historical Association.” 
The last article would be particularly valuable 
to any state council contemplating cooperation 
with their historical society. 

Kathryn C. Heffernan, first vice-president of 
the New York Council, reports on the results of a 
questionnaire sent to officers of local councils 
affiliated with the NYSCSS. The answers indi- 
cated that fifteen local councils were active dur- 
ing 1945-46, while five were reported as inactive. 
No replies were received from two former coun- 
cils, and two councils had merged with a larger 
unit. 

The active, affiliated local councils are: Bing- 
hamton, Capital District, Chenango County, Co- 
lumbia County, Five County, Genesee-Finger 
Lakes, Lake Erie, Long Island, Mohawk Valley, 
Niagara County, Orange County, Southwestern 
New York, Thousand Island, Westchester County, 
and Wyoming County. The Schenectady and 
Waterford Councils have merged with the Capital 
District Council. 


Long Island Council 


The Long Island Council for the Social Studies 
held a dinner meeting at Hempstead on Decem- 
ber 11, at which Erling M. Hunt spoke on “Adap- 
tations for Students Who Can’t Read.” The offi- 
cers of the Long Island Council are: president, 
Randall Powell, Freeport; vice-president, John 
O. Steinberg, Garden City; secretary, Henry De- 
Graff, Malverne; and treasurer, Emanuel R. Jaco- 
by, Bellmore. 


New Jersey 


The New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
Social Studies held its annual meeting jointly 
with the Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies and in conjunction with the ninety- 
second annual convention of the New Jersey 
Education Association, at Atlantic City, Novem- 
ber 8-10. 

The joint meeting was held on Saturday after- 
noon, and was addressed by W. Linwood Chase, 
vice-president of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, whose subject was “Are We Being 
Realistic in the Social Studies?’”’ At the business 
meeting the following officers were elected for 
1946-47: president, Edwin M. Barton, Elizabeth; 
vice-president, Maurine W. Eaton, Haddon 
Heights High School; and secretary-treasurer, 
John W. Owen, Hamilton Township High 


School. 
FPA 


James P. Warburg’s Germany, Nation or No- 
Man’s-Land (Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16. 35, cents.) is the latest 
pamphlet in the Headline Series. Mr. Warburg 
discusses Germany’s position in the European 
economy, the German people, the arrangements 
for occupation by the four powers, and the back- 
ground of the present policy. It also contains a 
6-page article by George N. Schuster on “What 
Is Germany Thinking?” The usual fine maps, 
charts, and reading lists are provided. No teacher 
of world history or modern problems can afford 
to miss this one. 


National and Family Income 


The Bureau of Educational Services, 401 
Broadway, New York 13, announces a new pro- 
gram dealing with the “Evolution of Our Na- 
tional and Family Income.” The program is de- 
signed as a service to “Social Studies teachers in 
connection with the study of Economic Geogra- 
phy, American History . . . and economics in gen- 
eral” and merits the attention of all teachers with- 
in these areas. Two chapters are now available: 
“Contribution of Agriculture to Our National 
and Family Income” and “Contribution of 
Petroleum to Industry, Farm, and Home.” Ma- 
terials on other important industries are forth- 
coming. The teachers who have not already 
done so should request information regarding 
these free teaching aids, and should keep posted 
regarding the additional materials to be issued 
later. 
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In Other Magazines 


In the Teachers’ Section of the September issue 
of The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
there is an interesting 15-page article entitled 
“Teaching on the Prairie Plains, 1890-1900,” by 
Edward Everett Dale. This article will be inter- 
esting to teachers, and might be of some student 
value—particularly for those in teacher-training 
institutions. Another feature of this Teachers’ 
Section, in each issue of the Review, with which 
social studies teachers should be familiar is a 
special book review section, covering books of 
interest to teachers of history. 

Of concern to members of the National Council 
for the Social Studies is the summary of the Re- 
port of the Committee on the Social Studies of 
the American Political Science Association, which 
is reported in the October issue of The American 
Political Science Review. The Report emphasizes 
the cooperative efforts of the Association and 
our National Council, and stresses the need for 
even closer collaboration between political scien- 
tists and elementary and secondary teachers in 
the future. It was the opinion of this committee 
that “Political Scientists need to learn more about 
what the schools are doing in the teaching of 
government and citizenship. They can learn 
much by talking with the teachers and by 
familiarizing themselves with the special prob- 
lems of teaching government and the other social 
studies in the elementary and secondary schools.” 
The committee makes some very penetrating 
comments on the question of legislative control 
of the curriculum; comments, incidentally, which 
lend no support to the New York Times drive of 
a few years ago for more legislative enactments. 

The same issue contains a 40-page section on 
American Government and Politics which is 
especially worthwhile for all teachers of civics 
or modern problems. The section contains five 
different articles: “Public Opinion and the 
Legislative Process,” by Frank V. Cantwell; 
“TVA-State-Local Relations,” by M. H. Satter- 
field; “Preparation of the Local Budget,” by John 
A. Perkins; “The Illinois Congressional Redis- 
tricting Case,” by Franklin L. Burdette; and 
“The Village District in New Hampshire,” by 
Lashley G. Harvey. 

The November issue of The Clearing House 
contains, as usual, several articles within our 
area. Paul H. Landis, dean of the Graduate 
School and professor of sociology at the State 
College of Washington, analyzes the declining 
birthrate of rural and urban couples, in terms of 


their years of schooling, in “Education and the 
Birthrate.” He then suggests a program to remedy 
the situation. O. A. Engstrom’s “What's Wrong 
with Sponsored Films?” is both a defense of the 
use of this type of movie and a discussion of how 
they could be improved. In “Suggestion as a 
Factor in Social Behavior,’ Dorothy F. Abrams 
discusses the tremendous force of suggestion and 


both secondary school and college, who have 
learned to examine issues critically. Vivienne 
Anderson’s “Passport to Fellowship” is a stimu. 
lating challenge to much of our past thinking and 
teaching in the area of intercultural education. 

There are two very fine articles in the October 
High Points. Frank N. Freeman’s “The Mo 
nopoly of Objective Tests” is reprinted from an 
earlier issue of The Educational Forum. If you 
missed it before, don’t fail to read it this time. 
The documentation is fine and provides a bibli- 
ography for teachers interested in testing pro 
grams. Elizabeth Freilicher’s “Radio in the 
Curriculum” is an interesting and constructive 
approach to the use of radio in the school. 

School Life, issued by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation ($1 a year) has resumed publication. (Dur- 
ing the war years its place was taken by Edu 
cation for Victory.) Social studies teachers will be 
interested in the comments of Commissioner Stu-f 
debaker regarding the future of the social studies; 
in several news items concerning UNESCO; andj 
in the many new publications, of various types, 
which are given brief annotation. 

Vernon McKay discusses “The Arab League in 
World Politics” in the November 15th issue of 
Foreign Policy Reports. This is especially im 
portant for all modern problems teachers, al: 
though it is of little value for class use. There is 
extensive documentation, but since few of the 
materials listed will be available to the average 
teacher, the bibliography is of no real conse 
quence. 

The November issue of The American Teacher 
contains several timely and interesting articles. 
Joseph F. Landis’ editorial discusses the Inter 
national Bill of Rights which the American 
Federation of Labor has proposed to the Social 
and Economic Council of the United Nations. He 
also establishes the connection between this andg 
the AFL’s refusal to join the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. “Should Teachers Strike?” is 
a summary of arguments on both sides of this 
controversial question. George S. Counts’ “Can 
the Schools Build Democracy in Japan?” 3 
stimulating and constructive. 





Pamphlets and Government Publications 
Ralph Adams Brown 








Do you quite often glance through this section 
and discover a number of pamphlets that you 
could use in your classes? And then do you, some- 
times, forget to send for them? Here’s a sugges- 
tion: each month as you start reading Notes and 
News, Pamphlets and Government Publications, 
and Sight and Sound in Social Studies, have a 
pencil at hand. As you notice a pamphlet, catalog, 
map, or film that would be helpful to you in your 
work, or of interest to you personally, place a 
check mark in the margin opposite the item. 
Then, after you have finished these three sections, 
take a few penny postals and write for each of the 
free items you would like. Merely write “I notice 
in the current issue of Social Education that the 
following material will be sent free to teachers’’— 
list the material—add your name and address and 
mail. Then you can write letters to each of the 
sources of inexpensive materials. It needn’t take 
long, just say “I have seen the reference to some 
of your material in the current issue of Social 
Education. Enclosed is ——, for which please send 
me the following: ——,” add your name and ad- 
dress, a check, money order or postal note, and 
mail. These are habits that will, over the years, 
pay you large dividends in personal satisfaction 
and in teacher growth. 

Have you got that pencil ready? Let’s go—. 


Increasing Professional Efficiency 


Social studies teachers are rapidly coming to 
realize the necessity for a more complete under- 
standing of themselves, their students, and their 
communities if they are to become efficient 
leaders in a process of maximum learning. Teach- 
ers in the lower grades seem to be making the 
necessary adjustments and learning the necessary 
skills much more rapidly than those in the junior 
and senior high school, a point noted by several 
of the recent publications of the Commission on 
} Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education, notably by Helping Teachers Under- 
stand Children. 

There are numerous organizations whose work 
is of especial value to the teacher in helping him 
to understand his students and analyze the forces 
at work in his community. The publications of 


three of these groups will be considered this 
month. 


The Family Service Association of America, 122 East 
22nd Street, New York 10, publishes the Journal of Social 
Casework; it appears ten times a year, and the subscription 
price is $2.75. Other publications include: 

Examining Our Case Recording (25, cents). Teachers who 
have read Helping Teachers Understand Children will 
remember the emphasis which was placed on learning to 
keep case records. Although this pamphlet concerns an- 
other field of work—the professional social worker— 
there is much of value for the teacher interested in this 
method. 

Case Work With Children (50 cents). A reprint of nine 
articles published in The Family. Teachers will be 
especially interested in Mrs. Hochreiter’s “The Family 
Agency, the School, and the Child.” The author n~tes 
that “In recent years there has been a growing realization 
by teachers and social workers of the complexity of the 
problems displayed by pupils in the classroom. This, 
in turn, has led to an awareness of the need for a closer 
cooperative relationship between the two professions, if 
the child and the community he represents are to be 
served effectively.” 

Counseling Methods for Personnel Workers, by Annette 
Garrett ($2.00) contains much case material gathered 
by the author from contacts with industrial plants and 
consultations with other counselors. This is more ex- 
pensive than most of the material listed in this section, 
and few teachers will feel like purchasing it. The recom- 
modation of the writer, however, is that you suggest the 
purchase of this book by your school system, for the 
teachers’ library. Although it is primarily concerned 
with industrial counseling there is material in it which 
teachers will profit from reading and considering. 

Family Budget Counseling (65, cents). This 92-page pamph- 
let, containing an unusually fine bibliography, could be 
used to advantage in any class in modern problems 
which was considering problems of full employment, 
family income, or personal economics, or by a class in 
consumer education. 

Cultural Problems in Social Case Work (50 cents). This 
58-page pamphlet could be used with profit by a teacher 
preparing for a unit in race relations or intercultural 
education, and would be satisfactory for use by stu- 
dents on the college level. 

Interviewing; Its Principles and Methods, by Annette Gar- 
rett ($1.00). This is a 123-page booklet which is divided 
into two sections: “The Nature of the Interviewing” 
and “Selected Interviews.” The latter part is unnusually 
practical, containing long and full reports of inter- 
views, each followed by an analysis. 

Primary Behavior Disorder in Children . . . Two Case 
Studies, by staff members of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians (60 cents). A brief introduction is followed 
by two detailed discussions of the use of psycho- 
therapeutic methods. 
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The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, publishes two quarterly 
periodicals, Mental Hygiene ($3. a year) and Understanding 
the Child ($1. a year). Pamphlets that can be obtained 
from them are: 

On Juvenile Deliquency 

Understanding Juvenile Delinquency (10 cents), publica- 
tion No. goo of the U.S. Children’s Bureau. 

Controlling Juvenile Delinquency; A Community Program 
(10 cents), publication No. go1 of the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau. 

The Constructive Use of Punishment, by R. L. Jenkins, 
M.D. (15 cents). ‘ 

Mental Hygiene and Education 

Teachers’ Problems with Mentally Retarded Children 
(10 cents), a publication of the U.S. Office of Education. 

Teachers and Behavior Problems, by E. K. Wickman 
(25 cents). Digest of “children’s behavior and teachers’ 
attitudes,” published in 1938 by The Commonwealth 
Fund. 

The School and Mental Health, by Clara Bassett (40 
cents). Contains a good bibliography and chapters on 
handling both the problem child and the problem 
teacher. 

Needs of Exceptional Children (10 cents). 

Clinical Organization for Child Guidance Within the 
Schools (20 cents). Published in 1939 by the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

Meeting Children’s Emotional Disorders at School (5 
cents). 

Mental Hygiene in the Classroom (20 cents), prepared by 
the department of child guidance, Board of Education, 
Newark, N.]J. 

How Would You Help a Child Like This? Mental Hygiene 
in the Classroom (20 cents). 

Behavior Problems of School Children (20 cents). In four 
sections: Have you a ‘nervous’ child in your class? 
Have you a truant in your class? Have you a ‘bad 
boy’ in your class? Have you a retarded child in your 
class? 

On Understanding Children 

Building the Future for Children and Youth; Next Steps 
Proposed by the National Commission on Children in 
Wartime (15 cents). 

The Fundamental Needs of the Child, by L. K. Frank (15 
cents). 

Avoiding Behavior Problems, by Benjamin Spock, M.D. 
(25 cents). 

Your Child from One to Six (i5 cents). A 147-page pub- 
lication of the Children’s Bureau. 

Old and New Versions of Child Training (5, cents). 

Points on Child Behavior, by L. G. Lowrey, M.D. (10 cents). 

Are We Helping or Hindering Our Children. by G. S. 
Stevenson, M.D. (5 cents). 

Competitions and the Conflict Over Differences; The 
‘Inferiority Complex’ in the psychopathology of Child- 
hood, by L. G. Lowrey, M.D. (15 cents). 

About Foster Children, (25 cents). 

Miscellaneous 

Success and Failure as Conditions of Mental Health, by 
W. H. Burnham (10 cents). 

Hazards of the High 1.Q., by Thom and Newell (15 cents). 

Psychotherapy and Public Education, by G. Spurgeon 
English, M.D. (10 cents). 

Race Relations (15 cents). 24-page pamphlet reprint of 
three magazine articles: Cultural Aids to Constructive 


Race Relations; The Frustrations of Being a Member 
of a Minority Group. . . .; Non-discriminatory Hospital 
Service. 


The Child Study Association of America, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, publishes the quarterly Child Study 
($1.50 a year). Other material available from this address; 
Pamphlets 
Today’s Children for Tomorrow’s World; A Guide to the 

Study of the Child from Infancy to Six (go cents). Study 

manual, with both bibliographies and suggestions for 

group leaders. 
The Comics as a Social Force, by S. M. Gruenberg (10 
cents). 
Discipline: What Is It? by Helen S. Burgess (15 cents). 
What Makes a Good Home? and What Makes Good Habits 


—the Beginnings of Discipline (15 cents each, both for B 


25 cents). 

Pre-Adolescents—What Makes Them Tick? by Fritz Red! 
(20 cents). 7-page reprint of a magazine article, valu- 
able and interesting to teachers in the lower grades. 

Discipline Through Affection, by A. B. Auerbach (10 
cents). 

Looking at the Comics; a Survey by the Children’s Book 
Committee of the Child Study Association (20 cents), 

These Children’s Programs (10 cents). 

When Fifteen and Fifty Disagree—An Inevitable Struggle 
(10 cents). 


World Welfare 


The American Friends Service Committee, 20 
South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia 7, is well 
known for its welfare work. Mrs. Elsie Hines, 
Editor of their Foreign Service Bulletin, has in- 
formed the writer that she will be glad to send 
this monthly, 8-page magazine to any teachers or 
school libraries who will request it. Each number 
contains both reports on the activities of mem- 
bers of the Friends Service Committee and infor- 
mation about problems and conditions in various 
parts of the world. 

Other materials available from the same Com- 
mittee are: 

Afserco News. A 4-page bulletin; in general, briefer and 
more personal items than in the Foreign Service Bulletin. 

Some Quaker Approaches to the Race Problem. 

Reports on Conditions in Central Europe; Report No. 2 

Public Health in Germany; Report No. 3 on Conditions 
in Central Europe. 


Under the Red and Black Star. A 15-page summary of 


the various activities of the Committee. 


New York State Reports 


As the present disagreement between labor and manage 
ment increases in scope and intensity, more and more 
persons are demanding that something be done about it 
The tendency to turn to government for the solution of 
the various problems which this conflict presents is stil 
growing. In the face of these conditions, the Committee 


would fail in its duty and obligation to the Legislaturt} 


and to the state, were it not to make recommendations 
as to the way out of the present seeming impasse. 
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Over the years, the Committee’s activities and experience 
provide answers to the basic questions inherent in these 
controversies between workers and employers. Indeed, 
for every serious question at issue at the present time, a 
proven and sound answer can be found in the Committee’s 
studies, research, surveys, investigations, and conclusions, 
which have been covered in its annual reports from 1939 
to date. 


The above paragraphs introduce the conclu- 
sion of the Report of the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Industrial and Labor 
Conditions (Albany, New York. Order from the 
Committee. Free). This committee first came to 
the attention of social studies teachers through- 
out the nation in 1943 when it published a text- 
book for use in high schools and junior colleges— 
The American Story of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations. Not all people approved the textbook, 
and not all will accept the conclusions of the 
Committee. Yet as an indication of what one state 
legislature has attempted to do, and as repre- 
sentative of a semi-conservative viewpoint, this 
report is worthy of the attention of teachers. The 
main section headings will indicate that it is also 
of some value for classroom use: Recommenda- 
tions; The Committee and the New York Econ- 
omy; Industrial and Labor Relations; Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and Sickness Compensation; 
Commerce and Industry, and Education. 


Lincolniana 


The Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, 
Tennessee, issues a considerable amount of pam- 
phlet material of interest and value to teachers 
and students of American history. The Lincoln 
Herald is a quarterly magazine ($2 a year) which 
contains much information pertaining to the 
entire field of Lincolniana. For example, the 
June, 1946, issue contained eight articles con- 
cerning Harriet Beecher Stowe and her crusade 
against slavery. 

The University offers, free of charge to all 
readers of Social Education, an unusual, interest- 
ing, and well-illustrated go-page pamphlet en- 
titled Stephen Foster, Democrat. It was written 
by Fletcher Hodges, Jr., Curator of the Foster 
Hall Collection at the University of Pittsburgh, 
and was first published in the Lincoln’ Herald. 
It discusses the composer’s participation in po- 
litical affairs in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the 
entire nation, and contains the words of many of 
his less well-known songs. 


Other pamphlet material available from the above 


® sources: 


Jay Monaghan, The Lincoln-Douglas Debates. 12 pp. $1.00. 


Harry E. Pratt, Dr. Anson G. Henry, Lincoln’s Physician 
and Friend. 24 pp. $1.00. 

S. C. Williams, The Lincolns and Tennessee. 33 pp. 
brochure. $1.00. 

F. H. Meserve, This Is Abreham Lincoln. 20 pp. $1.00. 


Civilian Production 


The Civilian Production Administration, 
Washington 25, offers two free pamphlets which 
are of interest now and will be increasingly valu- 
able in the years ahead: 


Chronclogy of the War Production Board ond Predecessor 
Agencies, August 1939 to November 1945. (Historical 
Reports on War Administration: War Production Board, 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 1.) 

Production; Wartime Achievements and the Reconversion 
Outlook, A Report of the War Production Board, by 
J. A. Krug. 


From the Land Down Under 


The Australian News and Information Bureau, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, offers free ma- 
terial of interest to social studies teachers. 


Australia, a monthly magazine—each issue contains a num- 
ber of well-illustrated articles dealing with the life and 
industry of the country. 

Australia; A Geographic and Social Reference. This is a 
course of study for the intermediate grades, and was pre- 
pared by Jerrine Mote of the Iowa City public school 
system. Especially good are the maps, suggestions, and 
sources of material. 

A Look At Australia. This is a 3o-page, profusely illustrated 
pamphlet which deals with the past, present and future 
of Australia. This would appeal to youngsters of all 
ages. 

Birds Animals-Trees-Fishes of Australia. 

Know Australia. 


Toward Greater Understanding 


The following leaflets and magazine reprints 
may be secured, free of charge, from the Com- 
munity Relations Service, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. 


“Sing a Song of Friendship” reprinted from Look Maga- 
zine. 

“The Schools Fight Prejudices; An Appraisal of the Inter- 
cultural Movement,” by Mordecai Grossman. 

“A Young Soldier Gives You EicHt COMMANDMENTS FOR 

Peace,” by Captain Richard C. Davids. 

“Let’s Not Forget We're All Foreigners,” by Frank 
Sinatra, reprinted from Magazine Digest. 

“This is No Double Talk,” by Danny Kaye. 

“The Right to Have Scoundrels,” by Libby Benedict. 

“Minorities,” by Struthers Burt, reprinted from the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

The Myth That Threatens America. This 35-page pam- 
phiet is made up of writings from several prominent 
people, and deals with stereotypes and how to destroy 
them. 
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“The Springfield Plan For Education Against Intolerance 
and Prejudice,” by Benjamin Fine. 
“Intercultural Education: Utopia or Reality,” by Charles 


J. Glicksberg. 
Library of Congress 


Two recent publications of the Library of 
Congress (Information and Publications Office, 
the Library of Congress, Washington 25) should 
prove of interest to some teachers. They are free. 


History and the Problem of Bibliography. By Luther H. 
Evans. Reprinted from College and Research Libraries, 
July, 1946, pages 195-205. Furnished on request. 

The Library of Congress Organization and Procedures. 
Reprinted from the Federal Register, September 11, 
1946. Furnished on request. 


TVA 


One of our great and continuing experiments 
in practical democracy is the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Mr. Maurice Henle, Chief of the 
Information Service Staff, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Nashville, Tennessee, informs the 
writer that the following pamphlets may be had, 
free of charge, by any teacher: 


Soil, the Nation’s Basic Heritage: A Story of the Restora- 
tion of Natural Water Control Through Soil Conserva- 
tion and Improvement. This 60-page pamphlet con- 
tains a map, charts, and diagrams, and many very ex- 
cellent photographs. It should prove extremely valuable 
with youngsters ten years of age and older; modern 
problems classes would find it indispensable. 

Unified Valley Developments—-TVA Reports, 1946. This 
82-page booklet has a wealth of detailed information, 
one map and a few fine photographs. It would probably 
be of limited use below the senior high school, and 
would necessitate careful teacher preparation if it were 
to be used effectively. On the college level this would 
be most valuable. 

Tennessee Valley Authority Act. This contains reprints 
of all of the various acts of Congress concerning TVA. 


Housing 


At a time when many teachers and students 
know at firsthand of the housing shortage, the 
study of this problem should be easily motiv= 
The following materials are recommended tu 
teachers working on this problem: 


Reference and Source Material On: 1. Housing and hous- 
ing needs; II. Economic aad social costs of good and 
bad housing; III. Who pays for public housing? (In- 
formation Section, Federal Public Housing Authority, 
Washington 25. Free.) This contains thirty pages of 
facts and figures (with sources for the same) on these 
three phases of the housing problem. This is extremely 
valuable. 

Bibliography on Housing and Health, compiled by Eliza- 
beth L. Carey (same as the last, free). “This bibliography 
deals with the health aspects of housing, and includes 


material from books, pamphlets and periodicals, ar. 
ranged alphabetically by author or title.” 

Housing Facts (same as above, free). This contains some 
especially fine graphs and charts—be sure to send for it. 

Public Housing, the Work of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority (Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25. 20 cents). This 45-page pamphlet, with stiff-paper 
covers, contains some striking facts and pictures about 
the accomplishments of public housing. 

Housing Needs, A Preliminary Estimate; National Housing 
Bulletin No. 1, November 1944 (Superintendent oj 
Documents, 10 cents). 

Low-Rent Housing. (Superintendent of Documents, 5; 
cents). 

Housing: A Community Job; What Citizens Can Do to 
Make Their Communities Better Places for Living 
(National Housing Agency. Free). 


The Pamphleteer Monthly 


The Pamphleteer Monthly, published by the 
William-Frederick Press, 313 West 35th Street, 
New York 1 ($2 a year) contains excellent, brief 
annotations of over 200 new pamphlets and 
brochures in each issue. Published monthly from 
September through June, it deserves a place in 
every school library and the attention of all social 
studies teachers. 


For This We Fought 


For This We Fought (Twentieth Century} 
Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 123 
pages. $1) is the sixth and last volume in Stuart 
Chase’s important series When The War Ends. 
Surveying the aftermath of war, this economist 
examines the goals we Americans desire, empha- 
sizes the fact that our productive capacity is great 
enough to achieve them, and then suggests four 
different ways in which we can set out to arrive 
at our desired solutions. 

This is certainly a must item for teachers, and 
it would seem probable that even average high 
school seniors could profit from reading parts 
of it. 


Job Hunter 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, has just published a 58-page pamphlet whic 
should be of considerable help to social studies 
teachers concerned with guidance or to those who 
teach courses in which they consider either voc 
tions or community study. The Job Hunter’ 
Handbook by Martin Schaul ($1) is sub-titled 
“Where and How to Find a Job in Your City.” 
It helps the reader to analyze himself in prepar* 
tion for job hunting, and then discusses ways o 
obtaining information and helpful agencies. 
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Motion Picture News 


A little booklet well worth reading is “For 
Motion Pictures of Perfection,” a description of 
projector equipment available from Bell and 
Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
Whether he is interested in the purchase of a 
projector or not, this booklet will help the reader 
to understand better the nature of motion picture 
projection equipment. 

A new list of “Films From Britain” has been 
issued for 1947 by The Film Officer, British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. The films in this catalog describe 
Britain’s domestic efforts in the fields of rehabili- 
tation, reconstruction, and the making of the 
peace. British Information Services films are dis- 
patched through organizations which charge $1. 
per reel for a loan period of one day. 

A list of films distributed by the Australian 
News and Information Bureau, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, has just reached us. It lists 32 
films on all phases of Australian life. The loan 
charges for black and white films are 75, cents for 
single reels and 25, cents for each additional reel. 

Coronews is a small magazine sent free to 
teachers interested in problems of visual instruc- 
tion. For your copy write to Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1. 

The McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, is planning a series of 
motion pictures to supplement four of their 
)standard textbooks. Although these films are not 
in the field of the social studies, the project is 
one well worth watching, for it may indicate a 
trend which will be widely followed in the future. 

The most recent Empic Movie Guide lists the 
films available for teaching “Industrial Proc- 
esses.’’ Copies of the guide are free from Electrical 
Manufacturers Public Information Center, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. 


Recent Films 


Association of American Railroads, Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington. 

Mainline, U.S.A. 16 minutes, sound, color; free. The 
history of the American railroads. 


Australian News and Information Bureau, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 20. 

Australia Today. 35 minutes, sound, color; rental: $10. 
All-color feature picture illustrating cities, coastal scenes, 
beaches, mountains, industries, sheep and cattle ranches, 
and other interesting features of the island continent. 

Australia Is Like This. 20 minutes, sound; rental: $1. 
Scenes in and around Sydney and Melbourne. 


Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 
Spotlight on the Balkans. 11 minutes, sound; rental: 
apply. The strategic importance of the Balkans in power 
politics. 
Guilty Men. 10 minutes, sound; rental: apply. The 
Trials of the Nazi leaders. 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

The True Glory. 84 minutes, sound; rental: apply. The 
battle for “Fortress Europe.” This film won the Academy 
award. 


Coronet Instructional Films, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11. 

Fred Meets a Bank. 10 minutes, sound, color; sale: 
apply. Fred visits a bank with his father and learns about 
the various services it renders to the community. 


Extended Schooi Services, Elementary Division, U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25. 

Extended School Services. 20 minutes, sound, color; free. 
How schools can use community resources. 


Films of the Nations, Inc., 18 West 55th Street, New 
York 19. 
Tordadja. 10 minutes, sound; sale: $22.50. Rental: $1. 
A visit to the Celebes in the East Indies Archipelago. 
Friesland. 20 minutes, sound; sale: $37.50. Rental: $2. 
A visit to Holland’s northernmost province. 


Hoffberg Productions, Inc., 620 Ninth Avenue, New York 
18. 

Cradle of Christianity. 10 minutes, sound; sale: $36. A 
tour of Rome. 

On the Shores ef Italy. 10 minutes, sound; sale: $36. 
Genoa and Venice. 

Time on His Hands. 9 minutes, sound; sale: $36. A 
study of ancient timepieces. 

The Enchanted Valley. 10 minutes, sound; sale: $36. A 
visit to the Bavarian Alps. 

Land of Eternal S-lence. 10 minutes, sound; sale: $36. 
Tour of Greenland. 

Baltimore. 10 minutes, sound; sale: $25. Highlights of 
the city and the writing of the national anthem. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 
17 


What Makes Rain. 10 minutes, sound; sale: $38.50. The 
weatherman explains rain to an eight-year-old boy. 
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Filmstrips 


A kit of teaching materials which approaches 
the good-neighbor idea from a fresh angle is the 
“Sing a Song of Friendship” material distributed 
by the Audio-Visual Division, Popular Science 
Publishing Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
This kit is based upon a book of friendship songs 
written by Irving Caesar. It is made up of five 
full-color filmstrips which retail at $5 each, four 
unbreakable 12-inch records which cost $12, and 
a copy of the book “Sing a Song of Friendship” 
containing words and music for nineteen songs. 
The full kit sells for $38.50. 

The Society for Visual Education, 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, has announced a new 
listing of slidefilms for use in elementary schools. 
The listing is divided according to grade-level 
suitability and outlines materials for visualizing 
the various units of work. Teachers in the lower 
grades should send for this. 

The Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, is making a special 
offer of three lively discussion-stimulating film- 
strips for $7. The filmstrips are: “We Are All 
Brothers” ($2), discussing the races of mankind; 
“Foreign Trade—It’s Good Business” ($2.50); and 
“Your Stake in Collective Bargaining” ($2.50). 

A 125-picture filmstrip, called “The Land 
Down Under,” covers the geographic features, 
system of government and education, primary 
and manufacturing industries, flora and fauna, 
and the way of life of the people of Australia. 
Copies of the filmstrip, together with a compre- 
hensive lecture script and other educational ma- 
terial, cost $1. 

Three timely filmstrips are offered by Brandon 
Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19. “X 
Marks the Spot” (rental, $2.50; sale, $10) is an 
appeal to voters to tackle the urgent problems of 
today. “Man in the Cage” (rental, $2.50; sale, 
$17.50) is a color-cartoon satire pointing to the 
dangers of intolerance that face us. “Healthy, 
Wealthy and Wise” (rental, $2.50; sale, $21) is a 
color cartoon to illustrate the benefits of the 
group health-insurance plan. The filmstrips are 
available with recorded speech (331% r.p.m.) or in 
silent form with speech notes. 

“Union History, the Union at Work, the Union 
at Play, Educational and Cultural Activities” is 
a 35-mm. filmstrip in four parts, with printed 
text for the speaker. The sale price is 65 cents per 
part from International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New York. 


Kodachrome Slides 


Sets of natural color slides on Alaska, Guate. 
mala, Hawaii, and Mexico are offered for sale by 
Western Movie Supply Co., 28 Geary Street, San 
Francisco 8. Each set contains 12 color slides in 
the small 2x2-inch size. Packed in an envelope 
with detailed captions, the slides depict land. 
scapes, birds, flowers, costumes, and the outstand. 
ing creations of man and nature. They cost $5.85 
per set. 

Write to Philp Photo Visual Service, 1218 


American Avenue, Long Beach 2, California, for ; 


a list of 2xg-inch color slides on “Our National 
Parks.” These park slides come go to the set and 
sell for $15, complete with descriptive scripts. 


Darkening Shades 


The Forse Manufacturing Co., 2347 Sullivan 
Avenue, St. Louis 7, will send a folder describing 
its opaque shades for darkening classrooms. The 
shades, mounted on spring rollers, are available 
in a large number of sizes. A shade for a window 
6-feet high by 38-inches wide costs $4.67. 


Maps 

An attractive folder map of the British Isles, 
in color, may be had free from T. D. Slattery, 
Vice President, British and Irish Railways, Inc, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

“Cram’s Classroom Classics,” a small publica 
tion dealing with maps and map problems, will 
be sent free upon request to the George F. Cram 
Co., Inc., 730 East Washington Street, Indian 
apolis 7. The current issue deals with “This 
Drinking World.” 

Hearne Brothers, National Bank Buildir z, De 
troit 26, are the manufacturers of state maps 
having a laminated cellophane finish upon which 
students may carry out classroom exercises using 
special marking pencils. A damp cloth will eras 
the markings immediately. Hearne State Map 
are 44x65 inches in size, are hung on spring 
rollers, and sell for $42.50 each. 

Student outline maps and a wall map of Aus 
tralia, as well as pictures and posters of the “lané 
down under,” are free from the Australian News 
and Information Bureau, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20. 

New map catalogs have been received from 
A. J. Nystrom and Co., 3333 Elston Avenue, Chi 
cago 18, and Rand McNally and Co., 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York 11. We suggest that you writ! 
for copies of these interesting publications. 
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World News of the Week, 1512 Orleans Street, 
Chicago 10, is now issuing an elementary edition 
especially designed for the intermediate grades. 
This weekly map spots the latest world happen- 
ings and with pictures and news stories keeps the 
students up to date. A 32-week subscription costs 
$13.50. 

Charts and Pictures 

A new air-world education service for teachers 
has been established by Trans World Airlines. 
The materials, which are available upon request, 
include maps, charts, pictures, courses of study, 
films, and other visual aids, Address inquiries to 
John H. Furbay, Director, TWA Air World 
Education Service, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 
Specify whether material is wanted for elemen- 
tary school, high school, or college. 

The National Geographic Magazine has long 
been a fruitful source of picture material for the 
social studies. The November, 1946, issue is, for 
the teacher of world history, one of the most 
valuable ever printed. In a series of 32 full-color 
paintings, Rhys Carpenter and H. M. Herget 
present “Ancient Rome Brought to Life.” These 
illustrations are truly magnificent. Here one may 
see a realistic and accurate portrayal of a sea 
battle in the arena, a court of law, a street in 
Pompeii, a Tunisian farm, and many other scenes 


| of the glory that once was Rome. These are not 


views of ancient ruins but are historic reconstruc- 
tions of life as it was lived in Rome many years 
ago. A copy of the November issue of The Na- 
tional Geographic should be in the hands of 
every teacher of world history. 

The National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, will send, 
for 10 cents, a booklet on “Aids to Teaching 
About the United Nations.” Over 130 aids are 
listed in this booklet, and sources given. 


Denoyer-Geppert Charts 

Through an error in transcription, the four 
picture charts in the “Our Democracy” series, 
edited by Francis L. Bacon and distributed by 
the Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, were described as both 
“shorts” and charts in our November issue (p. 
326). 

Radio Notes 

Radio is Yours is a booklet describing the 
methods by which radio listeners can obtain bet- 
ter programs if they will use the weapons at hand. 
Write for your copy from Public Affairs 


Committee (No. 121), 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16. Price 10 cents. 

The NBC Digest is a new quarterly magazine 
which brings its readers 64 pages of significant 
speeches that have been broadcast over the NBC 
network. The Digest is published in January, 
April, July, and October. The price is 50 cents 
per year from NBC Digest, The National Broad- 
casting Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Recommended for student listening are the fol- 
lowing CBS “American School of the Air” pro- 
grams (5:00-5:30 P.M., EST): January 13, “Italy”; 
January 20, “Cuba”; January 27, “Korea”; Febru- 
ary 3, “Turkey”; February 10, “Belgium.” 

Radio scripts which may be put on the air or 
used for club meetings, school assemblies, and 
forums are available free on a bi-monthly basis 
from Society for the Prevention of World War 
III, Inc., 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
The scripts in the present series trace the de- 
velopment of militarism in Germany under 
Frederick the Great, Bismarck, Kaiser Wilhelm, 
the Weimar Republic, and finally, Hitler, and 
show why Germany has been the cause of two 
wars in a generation. 


Helpful Articles 


Cypher, Irene, “New York Center Has the Answers,” The 
Nation’s Schools, XXXVIII: 58-60, November, 1946. An 
information center on audio-visual aids at the American 
Museum of Natural History, and how it serves teachers. 

Gaw, Walter A., “How Is Your Audio-Visual Aids De- 
partment Developing?” School Mnagement, XVI: 3, 10- 
11, October, 1946. Criteria for judging use of teach- 
ing tools. 

Harvey, C. C., “A School Exhibit of War Trophies,” The 
Journal of Education, CXXIX: 274-276, November, 1946. 
How this project originated and some of the valuable 
learnings that resulted from it. 

Imle, E. F., “The Motion Picture In World Peace,” Edu- 
cational Screen, XXV: 433-435, October, 1945. A pro- 
posal for the systematic use of films as a means to in- 
ternational unity. 

Laughbaum, Naomi, “Early American Ways of Life,” The 
Grade Teacher, LXIV: 53, 68, November, 1946. Activities 
and handwork for a unit on colonial life. 

“Learning the Language of Maps and Globes,” Air Age 
Education News, IV: 11-13, October-November, 1946. 
Geography for the Intermediate grades. 

Lionel, Daniel L., “Now That We Have Wings,” See and 
Hear, Il: 22-23, October, 1946. How the air age has 
changed our emphasis in maps. 

Pearl, Priscilla A., “An Elementary-School Science Mu- 
seum,” NEA Journal, XXXV. 496-497, November, 1946. 
The museum principles set forth here are of equal 
significance to social studies teachers. 

Snell, Mabel M., “Hobbies in the classroom,” American 
Childhood, XXXII: 9-10, October, 1946. How hobbies 
can contribute to school studies. 
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Epwarps LITHOPRINTED FAcsIMILEs. Series A.: 
Documents of the American Revolution. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: J. W. Edwards, n.d. 6 parts. 
$6.90. 

During the past half century there has been a 
tremendous increase in the amount of source ma- 
terial which has been gathered into our great 
historical collections. From the standpoint of the 
scholar, who thus finds it possible to complete his 
research with a minimum of traveling, or of the 
preservation of the source materials, which in 
these depositories are carefully catalogued and 
preserved, this creation of great central deposi- 
tories has been a fine thing. The Library of Con- 
gress, the New York Public Library, the John 
Carter Brown Library, the Huntington Library, 
and the William L. Clements Library contain 
some of the better known of these collections. 

This movement has been of little aid to teach- 
ers of American history, few of whom work or 
live near these libraries, and fewer still of whom 
have time for independent research in source ma- 
terials. Teaching five and six classes a day, as 
most teachers still do, leaves little time, strength, 
or ambition for acquiring either mastery of, or 
interest in, the techniques of research. So while 
scholars have profited from this tendency to 
gather important documents into great collec- 
tions, the teachers of the millions of school chil- 
dren, even the teachers of undergraduate college 
students, have seldom been able to make use of 
these materials. By means of lithoprinting, the 
Edwards Company has now made available to 
teachers a carefully selected and arranged series 
of documents of the Revolutionary period. They 
are from the manuscript collections of the Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library; Randolph G. Adams, 
the director of that institution, has assisted in 
the work of selection, and vouches for the au- 
thenticity of the documents. 

Part One, “Lexington and Concord,” consists 
of six manuscripts and a map. The map, by De 
Costa, was published in London on July ag, 
1775. It shows the plan and -fortifications of 
Boston town and harbor, and bears the illus- 
trated story of Lexington and Concord. The 
manuscripts are letters and reports covering Lex- 
ington and Concord, and they show the con- 
temporary confusion over who fired the first shot. 


Part Two, “The Tragedy of the Playwright Gen. 
eral,” deals with Burgoyne’s attempted march 
down the Hudson Valley, and his final defeat, 
This part contains Sir Henry Clinton's annotated 
summary of his correspondence with Burgoyne 
between September 10 and October 23, 1777; a 
“masked letter” in which Clinton refused to send 
aid to Burgoyne, written about the 10th of Au 
gust; Burgoyne’s letter to Clinton announcing 
his defeat; and a map of Burgoyne’s positions at 
Saratoga, published in London in 1780. The 
“masked letter” is, at least for adolescents, an 
especially intriguing item. It appears a perfectly 
innocent letter until the hourglass, on the op 
posite page, is cut out and the letter read through 
the hole—then Clinton’s secret message is re 
vealed. 

Part Three, “20,000 Pounds for West Point! 
The Plot That Failed,” contains the André 
Arnold correspondence, and André’s last letter 
to General Clinton. Several of these are in code, 
and are accompanied by contemporary deciph- 
ered copies. Part Four, ““The Amenities of York- 
town,” consists of a 14-page letter which Corn 
wallis sent to Clinton, on October 20, 1781, 
describing his defeat and surrender. Cornwallis 
also sent copies of the five letters which had 
passed between himself and Washington, and a 
copy of the articles of capitulation. All of these 
documents are reproduced here. 

Part Five, “The Americans vs. The British,” 
contains four letters. British Generals Howe, 
Clinton, and Burgoyne request money from Gen- 
eral Gage “for their equipments for service in 
America”’—July 19, 1775. Washington, on May 
31, 1781, sent Lafayette a copy of the plans re 
cently decided upon during a conference with 
Rochambeau, and the British intercepted it 
After the war was over, Clinton wrote a book 
justifying his conduct in the war. Lafayette took 
exception to the wording, and wrote to Cliuton 
in protest. The fourth letter is likewise a protest, 
this one concerns the treatment being accorded 
the Continental Army, and is addressed to the 
Governor of Rhode Island by seven of Washing 
ton’s Brigadiers. 

Part Six, “Women of the Revolution,” is espe 
cially worthwhile because of the scarcity of ma 
terials dealing with the role of women in Amer 
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can history. It contains four letters written by 
Revolutionary ladies, and a fifth written to one 
of them, by General Washington himself. Rachel 
Revere sent a message of warning and encourage- 
ment to her husband, Paul—but through the 
treachery of Dr. Benjamin Church it was cap- 
tured, by the British. Likewise captured by the 
British was a letter, containing only domestic 
directions, which Martha Washington wrote to 
her housekeeper at Mount Vernon. Washington, 
in a very formal letter, refused a gift of “edible 
delicacies” which the widow of a British officer 
had sent to Martha Washington. Mrs. Nathanael 
Greene wrote a letter in an attempt to buy some 
fine tea for her husband’s mess. And, perhaps 
most interesting of all, Peggy Shippen Arnold— 
she who was either the victim of circumstances 
or the inciter of treachery—wrote to Sir Henry 
Clinton, in 1792, to beg money. 

These documents are usable—each is repro- 
duced separately on a good quality paper (which 
often resembles, in texture and color, eighteenth 
century paper), and each part is in a separate 
plastic envelope; they are authentic; and they 
are most unusual. They make it possible for 
every teacher in the country to use contemporary 
sources in teaching the American Revolution. 
Some of them, especially those in Part One, will 
lend themselves easily to exercises in critical 
thinking through appraising conflicting sources. 
They cannot be praised too highly, either for 
themselves or because they have established a 
pattern which other libraries and publishers may 
follow. Any teacher of American history, or any 
school or social studies library, not obtaining a set 
of these documents is overlooking the most 
pregnant teaching materials to appear in a long, 
long time. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
New York City 


THE SouTH AND THE NATION: A HIsToRY OF 
AMERICAN Democracy. By George H. Slappey, 
Haywood J. Pearce, Jr., and Pansy A. Slappey. 
New York: Hobson Book Press, 1946. Pp. xxvi, 
484. $3.50. 

High school American history textbooks gen- 
erally devote a relatively insignificant amount of 
space to the South and most of this space is 
almost exclusively allotted to the period before 
1875. Further, authors of these books have often 
been unrealistic, sentimental, and neglectful of 
more significant trends and events in their treat- 
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ment of the South. The South and the Nation 
overcomes the first of these criticisms; it magnifies 
the rest of them. 

Two Southern high school teachers and a 
Southern university professor of American his- 
tory have indulged in an apparently well-inten- 
tioned attempt to interpret the South’s past and 
present “peculiar contribution” to America 
“from the particular point-of-view of the southern 
boy or girl.” Unfortunately the attempt does not 
result in the sort of balanced, adequate presenta- 
tion which has marked some works recounting 
the history of America from the viewpoint of 
another region, the West. 

With the “importance of past events to present 
problems” as the stated criterion for selection of 
material, the authors begin the story of American 
history at 509 B.c.; half the volume brings the 
reader to 1875. The Roman Republic is labeled 
“the first great democracy.” A unit on World 
War I is headed: “Southern Influences toward 
Permanent Security for Americans Retarded by 
Ambition to Make the World Safe for Democ- 
racy.” The Southern proposal for “transfer, with- 
out friction, of Federal property within the 
bounds of seceding states” was in reality a 


Southern demand for the surrender of Fort Sum. 
ter. Space does not permit listing of twenty-three 
other instances of such errors located by the re 
viewer. Doubtless many others could be found. 

As important as what this book contains is 
what it omits. Many past and present problem 
of the South are largely ignored while the author 
concentrate on the differential freight rates and 
Northern ownership of capital in the South. In 
an attempt to show that the true American system 
is the Southern system, the writers generally by. 
pass land abuse, population migration, race rela- 
tions, lack of educational facilities, political 
gerrymandering and demagoguery, and similar 
serious problems. 

The South does deserve particular notice in 
American history textbooks; but unless the treat- 
ment is accurate, objective, realistic, unbiased, 
and well-balanced, it does a great disservice to 
the South and Southerners by the false impres 
sions it creates. The South and the Nation is an 
unbalanced, oversimplified, and -misleading ac 
count of the history of both the South and the 
Nation. Regardless of sincerity, those who kneel 
at the altar of states rights can hardly expect to 
interpret competently the influence of the South 
on American history. 


JonaTHon C, McLENDON, JR. 
University of Minnesota High School. 


Mary RICHARDSON WALKER: Her Book. By Ruth 
Karr McKee. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Prin 
ters, 1946. Pp. 357. $3.50. 

Mary Richardson Walker was an unusual 
woman who was also fortunate enough to have 
a leading role in important and stirring times. 
She was the third white woman to cross the 
Rocky Mountains, and with her missionary hus 
band, Elkanah, she experienced all of the hard- 
ships, dangers, and uncertainties of pioneer life. 
Together with the Whitmans, the Spaulding, 
and the Eeilses, she and her husband were to 
play important roles in saving the Oregon Cour 
try for the United States. 

In addition to bearing eight children, usually 
without the aid of a physician, Mary made all of 
the clothing and shoes for her large family, and 
administered food, medicine, and advice to the 
Indians who often camped nearby. She made all 
of the family’s candles—in her journal she onc 
mentioned staying up all night to dip twenty: 
four dozen of them. She learned the difficult 
Spokane language, and translated hymns into it; 
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Your Marriage and Family Living 
Paul H. Landis 


This interesting new book deals with all the important prob- 
lems of marriage and family relations, including dating, court- 
ship, mate selection, adjustment to marriage, and family 
relations. While especially suitable for the family life course, 
it is adaptable to any high school course dealing with marriage 
and family relations. Helpful historical approach, and picture- 
stories highlighting chapter themes. Includes a list of corre- 
lated visual aids. 


Jimaly. Jats. 
in the 
Social Studios 


So You Were Elected! 


Bailard and McKown 


An appealingly written book dealing with all 
important aspects and problems of student 
leadership, from the work of student offi- 
cers, conducting meetings, etc., to carrying 
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she taught her own and the Indian children; she 
corresponded with her friends and family in the 
East (a letter often taking fourteen months in 
transit), and with missionaries in Africa; she 
studied botany and geology, avidly collected 
specimens and learned to skin and stuff birds and 
small animals. She described one day as consist- 
ing of “sixteen hours of washing, ironing, sew- 
ing, mending, painting, carpentering, baking, re- 
pairing roofs and chimneys, helping the invalid 
Mrs. Eells, . . . milking six cows morning and 
night, making soap and butter.” 

Elkanah was a good, capable, and devoted 
man, but Mary was his superior both in physical 
stamina and in mental depth, and this difference 
often made it difficult for both of them. Mary 
was deeply religious, remorseful for her occa- 
sional temper and impatience, energetic and 
forceful, curious and scholarly. Possessed of great 
physical and moral courage, Mary Walker re- 
mains an interesting and challenging person. 
Perhaps the most fortunate thing about her, both 
for her own reputation and for the enjoyment of 
twentieth century readers, was the fact that, as 
her granddaughter who has compiled this record 
states, “Mary was a writing woman.” The selec- 
tions which comprise the bulk of this book have 


been culled from her journals, diaries, letters, 
and occasional papers and records. They have 
been joined together with comment and explana- 
tion in a highly creditable manner. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that there is no index. 

This volume deserves the attention of all teach- 
ers of American history, regardless of grade level. 
The opening chapters provide much interesting 
information about New England life in the first 
half of the nineteenth century; the descriptions 
of the overland journey are exciting and valu- 
able; and, most of all, Mary Walker is the type 
of person who needs to be presented to students, 
both for the rounding out of our national de- 
velopment, and because our neglect of the role 
of women has undoubtedly contributed to the 
lack of interest in history of many girls. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

New York City 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. By Her- 
man Beukema, William M. Geer, and associ- 
ates. New York: Rinehart, 1946. Pp. xxi, 362. 
$3.50. 

This book appears under the composite au- 
thorship of the Department of Economics, Gov- 
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ernment, and History of the United States 
Military Academy. As students of government, 
the cadets of that institution have special inter- 
ests to be met and a severely limited amount of 
time to devote to the subject. Hence this text, 
prepared for their use but now wisely made avail- 
able to a wider public, is characterized by brevity, 
special attention to recent developments, and em- 
phasis upon the power factor in politics. 

In considerably less than 150,000 words, the 
authors survey the governments of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, the U.S.S.R., and 
Japan and conclude with a chapter on the search 
for international security. The pages on France 
are nearly equally divided between the Third 
Republic and the regimes since 1940; in the 
chapter on Italy, almost as much space is given 
to events and institutions from 1943 to 1945 as to 
the whole twenty-one years of Fascism. In each 
chapter, there are sections on the organization of 
the armed f~rces and on foreign policy as well 
as on the topics more commonly covered in 
textbooks on comparative government. 

By placing so much stress on the purely con- 
temporary, the authors have laid upon themselves 
the necessity of early and frequent revision. 
They have attained comprehensiveness by a com- 
pression that sometimes seems ludicrous. Thus 
pre-Hitlerite German government is dismissed 
in seven pages and the whole British Empire- 
Commonwealth in five and one half. Except in 
the chapter on Japan, perhaps, they do not seem 
to the reviewer to convey much idea of how 
each government came to be, of the prevailing 
assumptions of the people who are concerned 
with it, or of those deep-lying trends which are 
so much more important than political ma- 
chinery. Government is concerned with human 
beings and the clash and compromise of their 
wills, but no one is likely to catch from these 
pages much sense of the heat and passion of 
politics. 

For textbook purposes, however, the book has 
praiseworthy features. Its style, if unadorned, is 
clear. The reader’s interest is caught by the illus- 
trations of legislative chambers, his understand- 
ing of foreign governments made easier by 
excellent charts. The texts of some important 
documents are given; and there is an admirable, 
classified bibliography. 

Written for the elementary college course, this 
work will probably be found useful, also, by 
those who teach students in senior high schools. 

Tuomas P. PEARDON 
Barnard College 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND THE SOCIAL Orpm 
By Wilbert E. Moore. New York: Macmillan, 
1946, Pp. xii, 555. $4.00. | 
This book grew out of a course in “Industrial 

Relations” formerly given by the author 

Pennsylvania State College. Its thesis is that 

modern industry is a complex social organiza 

tion, and the structure of industry is set in; 
society with which it is in constant interaction 

The book takes up two major aspects of the 

social characteristics of industry: (1) the indus 

trial plant as a complex social organization and 

(2) the relationship of industry to society. Under 

the first heading the author deals with industrial 

organization and industrial relations. Under th 
second he is concerned with the development 
of modern society, its historical and cultural 
setting, and the relationships between industrial 
production and other aspects of society. 
Unlike many works in industrial relations it 
does not go into details about the selection of 
employees or how to conduct industrial rele 
tions. The author is more interested in the 
social aspects of modern industrial organization 

The older books in industrial relations wert 

written generally by personnel experts, special 

ists in business organization, and economists, bu 

this volume stresses the sociological viewpoint. li 

attempts to integrate the contributions of soc 

ologists, psychologists, and economists. Sine 
social scientists in many fields have made con 

tributions to industrial relations, an attempt a 

integration is most welcome. In his discussion 

of economics the author makes it clear that the 
foundations of classical theory were built bj 
scholars who accepted the concepts of eighteenth 
century philosophy and the now rejected assump 
tions of an oversimplified view of human nature 

In the highly controversial field of industria 
relations it seems to this reviewer that the 

author has maintained the objective point 0 

view of the scientific investigator. However, # 

he states: “Since the predominant legal ané 
political morality in the United States, at leas 
until fairly recent times, has strongly favored 
the position of the investor and manager, al 
objective appraisal of industrial relations is mor 
likely to be thought prolabor than the contrary 

Such is not, however, the intention” (p. 9). 
This is primarily a textbook for upper-cla 

college students taking a course in industrid 

relations. It will also be found useful as suppl 
mentary reading for courses in labor economié 
and personnel management. Industrial exect 
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tives, union leaders, and informed laymen may 
profit from a study of it. 

An outstanding feature of the book is the 
extensive list of references at the end of each 
chapter. It is good to see a student of industrial 
relations making use of the hearings and mono- 
graphs of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee and the industrial research publica- 
tions of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. In Chapter XV (Informal Or- 
ganization of Workers) the author makes good use 
of first-hand reports of his former students. 

The book could have been improved by more 
careful proof reading. The author states that 
merchant guilds were of slightly later origin 
than craft guilds (p. 16), when, as a matter 
of fact, it is the other way around. The member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor is 
given as a little over three million in 1935 (p. 
364). However, at present the Federation claims 
more than seven million members. These criti- 
cisms are of minor importance and this text will 
prove useful to college teachers seeking an in- 
tegrated approach to industrial relations. 


MELVIN J. SEGAL 
Michigan State College 


LivING IN Our CommMunitiEs: Civics For YOUNG 
Citizens, By Edward Krug and I. James Quil- 
len. New York: Scott, Foresman, 1946. Pp. 612. 
$2.64. 

It is good news, indeed, that those who teach 
community civics need no longer lament the 
fact that there isn’t a good textbook for the 
course. Living in Our Communities is new and 
up to date, it is readable (what student can re- 
sist New Yorker cartoons?), it is teachable (an- 
notated bibliographies that make you want to 
read the books!), and it is different (who ever 
heard of a textbook without an exhortatory 
preface or introduction?). 

Seventh, eighth, and ninth graders will find it 
difficult to remain indifferent to the many pic- 
tures, diagrams, cartoons, comic strips (which 
have a very pertinent point), reproductions of 
modern paintings, pictographs, and the delight- 
ful little sketches which enliven the section on 
things to do and read at the end of each chapter. 
Once in a great while some of the graphs lose 
a portion of their effectiveness by not being 
dated (e.g. the food expenditure charts, p. 35) 
but for the most part the illustrations tell their 
story with a punch. The 8x1ol4-inch size of the 
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book may be objectionable to some, but its 
double columns make for effortless reading and 
provide a flexibility in the use of illustrations 
which offset any other disadvantages. 

The organization of the book lends itself to 
good teaching. Part one develops the concept 
that “Communities Are For People” and comes 
to grips with what communities are by focusing 
on a representative community—Rochester, In- 
diana. There are thousands of Rochesters all 
over the country, and somehow it is easier for 
boys and girls to make the necessary applications 
to their own communities when they start from 
a very true-to-life description of Rochester. ° 

Part Two develops the idea that “Communi- 
ties Serve Human Needs” such as health (Chap- 
ter 3), safety (Chapter 4), education (Chapter 
5), and.a great many others. Rochester serves as 
a point of departure, but the implications of 
these problems in great metropolitan communi- 
ties is emphasized. 

Part Three takes up “Citizenship in Com- 
munity, State, and Nation,” and the treatment is 
simplified without being misleading. The mini- 
mum essentials of government and politics in 
action and at work have been presented clearly 
and interestingly through the text and through 
carefully selected diagrams, charts, graphs, pic- 
tures, and cartoons. The chapter on taxation is 
an excellent one. 

The final part is concerned with “Looking 
Ahead,” giving the student reader some real 
help in “Planning for the Future” (Chapter 
16), “Selecting a Vocation” (Chapter 17), and 
determining his goals (Chapter 18). It is worth 
noting that the matter of vocations and voca- 
tional choices is not condensed into a single 
chapter but that the annotated bibliography at 
the end of every chapter in the book makes it a 
point to include material on the vocational pos- 
sibilities suggested by that chapter. 

The authors are to be congratulated for their 
style. Here is no college text edited for high 
school use. Once in a while, it is true, some of 
the suggested activities sound as though the au- 
thors had strained a little to make them attrac- 
tive to youngsters, and perhaps occasionally they 
might be accused of “writing down,” but by and 
large the style is good. The learning and teaching 
aids are sound as well. Each chapter begins with 
a summary of the five or six most important 
ideas or concepts which are therein contained, 
and at the end of each chapter, in addition to 
the annotated bibliography for further reading, 


there are well-selected study and discussion ques. 
tions, “More Things To Do,” some suggestions 
for standing class committees, and some possi- 
bilities for correlation with other subjects. A 
brief preview of what the following chapter con. 
tains is the concluding note. One other note. 
worthy feature of the text is the repeated use of 
quotations, including excerpts from Doyle’s A 
Study in Scarlet, Commonweal, Reader’s Digest, 
Hygeia, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and many 
others. Two unusual and helpful features are the 
brief outline of the contents on pages 577 to 
584, and the excellent index which is preceded 
by a short exercise on its proper use. Best of all, 
perhaps, is the fact that students are made to 


feel that they are a part of their community now, | 


Perhaps some will think that a 1946 text in 
community civics ought to deal with the “One 


World” community as well. There is much to be} 


said for that, but I personally concur in the 
authors’ decision to omit it at this level. Even if 


this omission be a fault, it does not seriously de-} 


tract from this book’s value. It is realistic and 
teachable, and will undoubtedly be warmly wel- 


comed. 
Joun H. HAEFNER 
State University of Iowa 
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